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THE MONTH. 


prec politics have assumed another phase. The fall of 

Castelar was a thing to be expected, and while it has occa- 
sioned regret almost everywhere, has given no one much surprise. 
When he took the Presidency, a; his Dictatorship was called, he 
accepted it only on condition that the Cortes should vote him ex- 
traordinary powers and then adjourn. This inthe then condition of 
parties it was ready to do and did, and ever since Castelar has 
governed the affairs of the country with an absolutesway. It is no 
doubt quite impossible for us to exaggerate the difficulties in his 
way, but the fact is unquestioned that notwithstanding all his efforts, 
the Cortes, re-assembling at the beginning of this year, found the 
affairs of the country substantially unimproved. The Carlists still 
continued to threaten in the North, the Intransigentes to hold out 
in Cartagena, demoralization was to be found in every part of the 
country, and, worse than all, the wisdom and moderation of the 
government in the Virginius matter could not justify to Spaniards an 
apparent insult to Spanish pride. ‘The liberal views of the Presi- 
dent on the subject of slavery awoke no doubt an opposition in 
the breasts of the many small men who make up such bodies as the 
Cortes, who, especially in a country like Spain, are as ignorant as 
they are bigoted and narrow, and the first vote revealed an oppo- 
sition to the government which could not be overcome. We all 
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know the result. Marshal Serrano’s return to power suggests the 
revolution in France of the 24th of May, though the parallel be- 
tween him and McMahon is greater than that between Castelar and 
Thiers. The two Marshais are monarchists by nature and educa- 
tion. Of the two civilians, the elder contributed by his writings to 
build up the power which his votes and speeches did much to de- 
stroy, while the younger has been a consistent republican through- 
out his career. The Frenchman aconservative out of office, be- 
came a radical in office; the Spaniard a radical in opposition, was 
a conservative in power. ‘To both their countries turned for guid- 
ance in a dangerous crisis of affairs. Both wielded unlimited 
power, and sought earnestly to found a Free Republic, and were 
unsuccessful. A weak, timid, vacillating legislature overthrew both 
alike and placed the reins of government in the hands of two sol- 
diers of no strong political convictions or liking for republics, who 
owed their fame and dignities alike to those two thrones on the 
ruinsof which they are now insecurely seated. The fall of Castelar, 
like that of ‘Thiers, may mean re-action. In this case, also, the re- 
action may go tofar—but notwithstanding the surrender of Carta- 
gena and the flight of the insurgents into Algeria, where the 
French have seized them; and in spite of loud sounding manifes- 
toes and pronunciamentos the accession of Serrano and his 
friends promises no happiness to Spain. 

And notwithstanding all that has passed in France, the new 
ministry of McMahon seems rather insecure. Hardly was it in 
office when a proposition was introduced to transfer to the govern- 
ment the appointment of the Mayors of all the communes who 
number more than 75,000. Under the existing laws all communes 
of less than 40,090 inhabitants elect their own chief magistrates, 
and it was natural that this attempt on the part of the government 
to secure for itself the appointment and removal of such an army 
of office-holders should awaken not only indignation but dismay. 
On the 8th of January the bill was defeated by a majority of 42 
out of 494 members. The ministry at once announced its inten- 
tion of resigning, but yielded to the President’s request that it 
would wait for a vote of confidence, which the Assembly, alarmed 
at its own act and dreading the consequences of such indepen- 
dence, promptly passed the next day. The ministry remains in 
power and so ends another ‘‘ crisis.”’ 
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THE approaching marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh is now 
the talk of the newspapers. Royal marriages do not mean as 
much nowadays as they did in other times, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that this union of the lion and the bear will pare the claw- 
of the one or dull the tusks of the other. It has no political sig- 
nificance whatever, and the Czar will hardly abate any of his 
ambitious plans of conquest in the East, out of regard for the feel- 
ings of his son-in-law. but the marriage will certainly be the oc- 
casion of great fétes in Russia, and of innumerable civic proces- 
sions, and banquets, and addresses, when the happy pair shall have 
reached the shores of England. 


GENERAL SICKLEs has resigned from the mission to Madrid. It 
seems that after making the Spanish foreign minister yield every 
point in the Virginius matter, the General learned, and first from 
the Spaniards, that Mr. Fish had accepted less advantageous terms 
from Admiral Polo. Naturally this was enough to impair his use- 
fulness as a representative of the American government, and he 
tendered and insisted upon his resignation. It has been accepted, 
and he joins the list of Grant’s ex-ambassadors, who have been 
offended by the administration. Motley, Curtin, Sickles—the 
catalogue is growing, but the majority remain satisfied within the 
fold. Mr. Russell Jones continues to shed light upon the Belgian 
court, the Rev. Mr. Cramer to illumine Copenhagen—Mr. Ban- 
croft and Mr. Marsh talk of resigning—but General Schenck and 
Mr. Washburne are apparently fixed representatives of American 
character and culture in the capitals of England and France. ‘The 
President’s choice for Minister to Spain, to succeed the angry 
Sickles, was generally commended, and it is rather to be regretted, 
for the administration’s sake, that he did not go at once to his 
post, instead of remaining at home to compose that address to the 
Mexican War Veterans, which, after all, he did not deliver. The 
learning, shrewdness, and ability of Mr. Caleb Cushing, joined 
with his knowledge of the language, character and politics of 
Spain, not to mention his long experience in affairs, seemed to 
mark his appointment as a very wise and proper one. He was at 
once confirmed by the Senate, but it is at this writing doubtful, 
in view of recent developments, whether he will start upon the 
mission. 
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Concress re-assembled on the 5th of January. Its deliberations 
have thus far been marked by the repeal of the salary bill, bya 
discussion on finance in which the disagreement of the political 
doctors has justified every expectation, and by a debate in the House 
remarkable for three singular and noteworthy speeches. No deci- 
sion has yet been reached on the subject of the currency, and the 
evident timidity of congressmen to touch the question prophecies 
further delay. Whether we need more money or less—inflation 
or contraction—is now the momentous question in the Senate, and 
the time of the body is being taken up with the expression of each 
Senator’s views in turn. 

The salary bill of last March has been repealed, and the pay of 
all officers, but the President and Supreme Court Judges, goes 
back to the former figures. In the House, in the civil rights bill 
debate, Mr. A. H. Stephens read a speech in part remarkable for 
the resurrection of all the old ante-bellum talk about the inferi- 
ority of the negro and the immortality of Democratic principles, 
but chiefly for having given occasion to the speech which followed 
in reply. 

Mr. Elliot, of South Carolina, answered Mr. Stephens. His 
speech, even as reported in the newspapers was not only an adroit 
and able argument, but a forcible and polished piece of ihetoric, 
and judged by its effect was itselfa dramatic and powerful reply, in so 
far at least as one negro was concerned, tc Mr. Stephens’ argument 
against the intellectual capacity of the race. Extraordinary in- 
deed was the spectacle, and proof of a change which men like Mr. 
Stephens seem incapable of comprehending—this negro representa- 
tive from Calhoun’s own district of South Carolina, answering 
successfully on the floor of Congress the ex-Vice President of the 
Confederate States. The rebel impenitent, though pardoned, in- 
capable of exercising or appreciating the magnanimity which had 
been so signally shown to him, and trying with all his might to dig 
up the buried prejudices of the past worsted in an intellectual con- 
test wHh the enfranchised slave. What acommentary on the times 
and on the character of American institutions! The third speech 
of note was made by Mr. Butler. It is said to have surpassed 
all his other speeches, and the scene with which it closed, in 
which the speaker described himself as taking an oath on the 
battle field to defend the cause of the negro, reminds us of similar 
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incidents in the lives of ancient heroes as related in Plutarch. 
It is fortunate for that oath that it has been Mr. Butler’s interest 
to keep it. The bill was recommitted, and so ended the debate. 


THE great event of the month has unquestionably been the vain 
attempt to fill the Chief Justiceship. Had it not been for the 
delay occasioned by the adjournment over Christmas, there is 
likelihood that the Senate would have confirmed the first nomi- 
nation. But this delay gave time for second thought. The coun- 
try became fairly aroused :—the universal conviction in men’s 
minds that the nominee was unworthy, found a voice and brought 
to bear upon the Senate a pressure that was irresistible. The 
effect of this frank expression of a unanimous opinion among his 
countrymen that he was utterly unfit for the great office (which, by 
the way, Mr. Williams gracefully calls the opening upon him of 
“the floodgates of calumny’’) at length became evident to the 
candidate, even if the Presidential eyes kept shut. Convinced 
that his rejection was certain, Mr. Williams generously asked the 
President to withdraw his name, expressing his request in a letter 
which ought to reconcile his professional brethren to the loss 
which our legal literature has sustained from his self-sacrifice. 
The light of Mr. Williams having been extinguished, the Presi- 
dent sent in the name of Caleb Cushing. Long practice in unfit 
appointments in this case reached perfection. It is true that Mr. 
Cushing isan eminentand able lawyer, and a man of versatility and 
learning. But during the course of a long career he has proved 
himself a hundred times the most inconsistent and unstable of 
our public men. A Democrat of Democrats, he was up to and 
during the rebellion the most prominent of those Northern men 
who upheld the Southern views. In company with Butler he 
voted more than fifty times for Jefferson Davis in that famous 
Charleston Convention of 1860, of which he was the presiding 
officer, and led the bolt from that convention which divided the 
party and nominated Breckinridge and Lane. Convinced against 
his will, unless gross injustice is done him, that the Union was 
not destroyed by the secession of the South, he has remained 
from that time to this, uncommitted to any of the results of the 
Struggle. It is asserted that his views upon the questions 
to which the war gave rise have undergone no change, 
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though he has always delivered himself with caution and adroit- 
ness, and like the ‘‘ Little Joker’’ of the itinerant magician, it has 
been next to impossible to ‘‘ place him.’’ But after all, the 
worst feature of Mr. Cushing’s character and history is an ap- 
parent lack of sincerity and want of principle. He has been all 
things to all administrations and all men, and such a man has 
never yet possessed, as he does not deserve, the complete confi- 
dence of his countrymen. Such was the man whom General 
Grant fixed upon as next to Mr. Williams, of Oregon, the fittest 
in the country for Chief Justice. The nomination caused a flut- 
ter of excitement. The many salient points of Mr. Cushing’s 
history, of which the President was doubtless ignorant and to 
which he was certainly indifferent, were attacked at once. The 
newspapers, with one accord, began to make complaints. The 
Senate trembled on the horns of a dilemma: between it and the 
President yawned as dangerous a gulf as before. It was evident 
that Mr. Williams was too small a Curtius for the nonce. Nor 
was the situation improved by the sweet temper of the Democrats, 
who all the while protesting that Cushing was not one of them, 
unselfishly agreed to take him, for the sake of peace. But the 
question was soonsettled. When a man isa candidate for office, he 
is a target for all arrows, but in this case the death blow came 
from no foeman’s hand. It was a case of suicide. A letter from 
Mr. Cushing to President Jefferson Davis, dated the 21st of March, 
1861, was found in a pigeonhole of the War Department, and 
read in a caucus of the Republican Senators. The effect was 
magical. No one paused to inquire where General Butler stood 
on that 21st of March, or Mr. Creswell either. To find out where 
some great men of the day were in 1861 would be a hopeless task, 
and none attempted it. This letter was-enough. It proved a 
sort of boomerang, which during these dozen years has wandered 
about in space only to come back with unerring aim and awful 
force after so many days. The venerable candidate saw it com- 
ing from afar. The Senate held its breath, the party howled with 
rage, and the President succumbed. A second letter fluttered 
to the White House, and the Chief Justiceship was vacant as before. 
Thus was poor Cushing by a Cushing’s hand hurled headlong into 
the gulf where Williams had plunged before him, and at this writing, 
the chasm between the two ends of Pennsylvania avenue is closed. 
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Whom General Grant will nominate next is a fertile topic for 
speculation. One mistake certainly he hasnot made. His nomi- 
nees thus far have been members of the bar. Let us hope that in 
his efforts to fill this place by the free exercise of a judgment un- 
trammeled by any knowledge of the subject he may not exhaust 
all the names of lawyers on his list. Having first encountered 
that prejudice which still exists in this country in favor of a Chief 
Justice learned in the law, he next ran counter to that other which 
would have him a man of lofty character. With such rocks in the 
way, he must find it hard to steer, and if it be true that he has re- 
fused with warmth to take advice upon the subject or hear men- 
tioned the names of those whom the people would select, he has 
set for himself a task of difficulty. It will not be easy to fill the 
office from his personal followers and friends. 


THE Pennsylvania Legislature has assembled and begun its 
work. The first question submitted to it is one to test its sincerity 
and acquiescence in the new state of things, and the prospect is 
not flattering. But ‘‘men do not gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles.’’ On the first day, Mr. McClure presented a bill 
to regulate elections in Philadelphia which was at once referred to 
committee. Reported back to the Senate, it might have passed 
had not the leaders in Philadelphia, in very desperation, ordered its 
destruction. So it was killed by amendments, and in its stead a 
bill of different character will probably have been passed ere this 
is printed. It is quite evident that the great defeated of Decem- 
ber 16th have taken heart again. Byaskillful use of those powers 
which Satan and men’s prejudices have put into their hands they 
hope, not without reason, to perpetuate under the new constitution 
the state of things which led to the abrogation of the old. It is 
too early now to speak of their prospects, or of the purposes of 
those who are opposed tothem: the campaign is not yet begun. 
It is but just to say of Governor Hartranft’s message, without 
paying him a compliment unless he deserves it, that it is an excel- 
lent document and creditable to its author. It urges upon the 
legislature the claims of the Centennial, and points out the many 
advantages to Pennsylvania and to the country at large. But it 
deserves especial mention for the manner in which it speaks of the 
new constitution and dwells upon the fact that no true reform can 
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be achieved by mere constitutional enactment, unless ‘‘sustained by 
a strong, active, healthful and intelligent sentiment that will inter- 
est itself in public affairs.’? The right to vote, it truly says, 
‘‘carries with it a grave public trust,’’ the neglect of which is 
‘‘almost as culpable’ as the direct violation of the law. It is 
not enough ‘to enact that integrity and fitness are essential quali- 
fications for office unless the people see that none without these 
qualifications are selected.’’ Let us echo and take to heart the 
sound advice to ‘‘attend diligently and conscientiously to the 
selection of men for office whose dignity and character will be an 
adequate guaranty that the new constitution will be safe in their 
keeping.’’ A favoring fortune and long-suffering Providence has 
never vouchsafed to us all a greater opportunity. 





THE COMMUNISMS OF THE OLD WORLD. 
SECOND PAPER. 


HE scenes that followed the day of Pentecost in the newly 

born Church of Jerusalem are often appealed to by the com- 
munists as showing that Christianity in its purest simplicity— 
‘* before it became the secret of the priest and the tool of the 
king ’’—favored at least a partial reconstruction of society in a 
socialist direction. In that church, we learn, as many as had 
possessions sold their goods and distributed to those who were in 
need. In this sense they had all things in common, but in no 
other. The abstract right of property was most fully recognized, 
in the very act by which its possessor transferred it to the church 
as a trustee for the poor brethren. ‘‘ Was it not thine own?” 
asks the indignant Peter of the liar Ananias. Its distribution made 
it again private property, with the understanding that every needy 
brother had a claim in Christian love upon its holder. If the 
claim was refused, there was no redress save church censure. The 
policy seems to have proved a very bad one. Coleridge says of 
the proceeding: ‘‘This was a misunderstanding of our Lord’s 
words, and had the effect of reducing the churches of the circum- 
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cision to beggary, and of making them an unnecessary burden on 
the new churches in Greece and elsewhere.’’ 

The fact seems to be that the new church took hold of the low- 
est classes in the social scale, just as every subsequent great awak- 
ening within the church has done. The majority of its memhers 
were such as had had a scanty breakfast, and did not know where 
their dinner was to come from, or if they were sure of a dinner 
to-day were not sure of one a month hence. ‘The proceedings at 
Jerusalem seem to have been the act of a few wealthy converts, 
suddenly brought for the first time in their lives face to face with 
the misery of a mass of their countrymen, whom they had just con- 
fessed to be their brethren in Christ. ‘‘ Sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor’’ rang in their ears, and they did it. Their 
act is no more subject to our criticism than a mother’s outburst 
of love or of sorrow. If they were wrong, it was well to be wrong 
in that instant. It has been suggested that they borrowed the 
idea from the Essenes’ who were possibly represented in the ranks 
ofthe new church. But the act has nothing in common with the 
proceedings of the Essenes. 

Although it is most probable that the struggling and dependent 
classes formed the majority in all the churches, save perhaps in 
Corinth and Ephesus, the experiment of Jerusalem was not re- 
peated. Its results had probably shown that property is only the 
exponent of a social power inherent in its possessors and incapa- 
ble of transmission by gift, and that redistribution of goods would 
not permanently get rid of the inequality. Paul set his keen 
business tact to solve the problem, and reached quite another 
solution of it. He put industry into the list of the Christian vir- 
tues, and brought the whole range of Christian motives to bear 
upon his converts to counteract the notion that work is ignoble, 
with which slavery had poisoned men’s minds. He roused the 
have-nots of the church to set the world an example of self-support 
by honest work, instead of depending upon the alms of the rich 
brethren. Lest they should falsely plead his example, he fore- 
went his just claim to a sufficient support as a minister of the 
church, and wrought with his own hands at the trade which he, 
like every other Jewish lad however rich, had learned in his 
youth. If any would not hear his exhortation, he declared that 
they had ‘‘denied the faith’? and were ‘‘worse than infidel.”’ 
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His teaching bore the fruit that might have been expected. The 
Christian community became richer and more prosperous with 
every generation, in spite of fines and confiscations. Just so did 
Quakerism and Methodism in their day take hold of large masses 
of the lowes, least hopeful and most thriftless classes, and raise 
them to wealth and intelligence.* 

The fathers of the church did not regard the accumulation of 
property by her members as one of the blessings of the new faith. 
On the one hand their ascetic zeal led them to set the utmost 
value upon the self-denial by which the rich man strips himself to 
clothe his brethren in the church or even out of it; on the 
other they derived from a literal construction of the injunctions 
of the gospels a very severe code of duty for such as had posses- 
sions. ‘The practical conclusions they reach are such as the com- 
munists love to quote to the cures and ffaffen of the continental 
churches ; they sound not unlike the doctrines of Rousseau. 
‘‘ The rich man,’’ says Augustin, ‘‘ who does not give, commits 
theft. It is a species of sacrilege not to give the poor man what 
is good forhim.’’ ‘‘Theearth,’’ says Ambrose, ‘‘ has been given 
in common to all men. Let us not pretend to own that 
which, in excess of our actual needs, we have forcibly taken 





*We pass by the scandalous charges brought by the Pagans against the early 
Christians, as they are conceded on all hands to have been the offspring of 
ignorance begotten by malice. 

One heretical sect, more Pagan than Christian in its opinions, but generally 
classed among the Gnostics, practised community of goods and women. The 
Carpocratians reached a thoroughly antinomian stand-point by starting from the 
oriental ideas of the immanence of all creatures in God, and the consequent 
divinity—much more the innocence—of their acts. Two inscriptions found 
in the Cyreniac country and first published by Gesenius, give us the names of 
the officers of one of their congregations, and avow their communism as the per- 
fection which separates them from the vulgar herd. One gives a list of histor- 
jcal personages worthy of especial honor, possibly as having awakened to a con- 
sciousness of the unity of God and men. One of the names is that of Madzak, 
a Persian fanatic of the sixth century, whose history is given by Procopius. He 
preached the doctrine of community of wives and property, and made many 
converts, even the King of Persia being one. When the king died, his son and 
successor, the great Khosroes, took a bloody revenge upon the heresiarch for 
the indignity put upon his own mother, and exterminated the sect. The Car- 
pocratians must therefore have perpetuated their organization secretly till well 
into the sixth century. 
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from the community at large. Do not plead: ‘ What harm do Ido 
in keeping what belongs to me?’ As if aman, when once he 
had entered the theatre and had taken his place, should wish to 
have the door shut in the face of all the rest of the spectators, and 
thus to keep to himself what was designed for all. Such are rich 
men of thissort. They are possessed of what is the common prop- 
erty of all, and they make it their own by right of seizure.’’ ‘‘While 
you wrap up,’’ says Basil, ‘‘ in the insatiable folds of your avarice 
that which belongs to all men, are you not unjust? Are you not 
avaricious? Are you not a plunderer in thus appropriating what 
you received that you might share with others?’’ ‘‘ That bread 
that you withhold belongs to your hungry brother. That garment 
that you keep in your chest belongs to the naked. That silver 
that you are hoarding in the earth is the ransom of your captive 
brother, is the fine you owe for your brother under accusation.’’ 
Such quotations might be multiplied almost indefinitely ; but 
their communistic savor is a matter of rhetoric, not of deliberate 
theory. Such paradoxes were felt needful to counteract the pas- 
sion for wealth which was invading the recently established 
Church of the Empire. 

These orators of the church had another argument against the 
rich; the bright example of a large body of Christians who had 
visibly renounced the world and embraced holy poverty. The 
primitive church, it is admitted, had no monastic orders. Ter- 
tullian, who was just the stuff to make a monk of, boasts that 
while the saints of the Indian faiths had separated themselves 
from the world, the Christians walked the streets, bought and sold, 
and pursued their trades like their neighbors. In the Decian 
persecution an Egyptian Christian, named Paul, fled to the wilder- 
ness and adopted the life of a hermit, after the example set by 
Egyptian and Jewish devotees on the same soil. His example 
was gradually followed by a host of others, of whom the most 
famous was Anthony. For a time they lived in isolation from 
each other, supporting life by planting gardens and weaving 
baskets and mats of palm-leaves. In the story of their lives we 
have occasional glimpses of beautiful hermitages, green spots in 
the wilderness, full of flowers and fruit trees. Others more 
severe to the flesh made their dwellings in the tombs, and prac- 
ticed the sternest asceticism. Some only ate once a week—it was 
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forbidden to fast on Sunday—and then very sparingly. They 
visited each other at times, though the most strenuous shunned 
such breaches of their solitude as an indulgence to the flesh. 
The story of Anthony’s preaching to the fishes is but one of 
a great multitude that tell of their curious relations with the 
animal creation. They made friends with the wolves, jackals and 
lions that had peopled the waste before them, sometimes receiving 
them into their cells, and sometimes, if need were, asking the 
same hospitality. In the course of time they filled up the deserts 
so closely that they could hardly avoid contact. The social 
instinct, too, began to assert itself, and it was felt that to renounce 
the world was not to renounce the brethren, and so the first monas- 
teries grew, a cluster of hermit huts united and yet distinct, like 
the wax-globules of the wild bees’ comb. The most venerable 
and experienced hermit was recognized as Adéas, and the virtue 
of obedience was added to those of ‘‘chastity’’ and poverty. 
With every year the community grew stronger and the individual 
weaker, till the monastery was evolved, with its severe and exact 
rule of obedience, its fixed hours of worship, work and leisure, 
its corporate wealth in conjunction with individual poverty, its 
vows that admit of no retraction and of no release. The indus- 
trial feature was kept especially prominent. The monasteries 
under the rule of Pachomius contained mills, bakeries, tanneries, 
while some of the monks made copies of MSS. It was a pious 
rule of theirs never to let the devil find them idle, and a monk 
who would not do his share was put on short rations. ‘ 

Not till fully a century later was monasticism introduced into 
the west. At the commencement of the incursions of the Barba- 
rians, great numbers of all classes sought this artificial escape 
from the miseries of the times, and Augustine and Jerome, as 
afterward Paulinus of Nola and John Cassian, exerted themselves 
to give a right shape and direction to the movement. Such as 
gathered themselves into communities either devised a rule 
of their own or adopted that of Basil. Another class wandered 
about singly or in pairs, subject to no rule, living by alms and 
professing to spend their life in prayer. Augustine expresses his 
opinion that they were largely lying rogues, and did his best to 
bring them to a better mind. Cassian traveled into Egypt to 
make a study of monasticism on its native soil, and besides giv- 
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ing us very full and often curious details of their sayings and 
doings, devised a rule for the monks of Gaul, the first of purely 
western origin, as that of Paulinus was the second. 

But Benedict of Nursia, who, in A. D. 515, founded the great 
monastery of Monte Cassino, and drafted the Benedictine rule, 
is the first master of western monasticism. Ososttas inimica est 
animae said he, and his monks were required to find play for mind 
and muscles in the workshopsand the fields of the order. By a happy 
innovation after his death, study and teaching were added to the 
employments required, and the order, taking its rise just at the 
point of severance between the ancient and the medizval world, 
became one of the greatest benefactors of Europe. His rule was 
skillfully devised to bring all the energy of the western character 
into play, and to secure the highest possible efficiency of the 
monks and workmen, without interfering with their devotion as 
‘“‘religious.’’ The order stamped out in the west the last poison 
that slavery had left—the contempt for labor. It gathered into 
the monastery the homely and useful arts of the ancient world as 
well as its literature, and preserved them intact till the storm of 
the barbarian incursions was overpast. It planted its monasteries 
in the wilderness, in remote valleys, in the heart of dense woods, 
and by dint of perseverance and courage more than human, it 
made those places a centre of population, intelligence and plenty. 
It set before the serfs and their masters, in the lands of every 
monastery, the spectacle of a vast model farm, which they 
might imitate but dare not plunder. It opened its doors to the 
ablest and most intelligent of the servile class, and made them 
free by its cowl, and clerks by its teaching. 

The historians of the order dwell with just complacency upon 
the vast number of places and cities that owe their very name and 
existence to their occupation by the monks, while the land was 
yet awilderness. The disciples of Bruno and the other orders 
for centuries after this faced and overcame the same difficulties. 
During the first summer at Clairvaux, Bernard’s monks lived ona 
mixture of coarse grain and leaves; in winter chiefly on beech- 
mast and wild roots. ‘‘ Indeed it would seem,’’ says the saint’s 
latest biographer, ‘‘t hat a new monastery was in a measure bound 
to make its way to public fame by first of all getting nearly extin- 
guished by cold and hunger.’’ Only the most vivid convictions 
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of duty and the sense of a divine vocation could have enabled men 
to sustain the struggle. For this reason the success of monasti 
cism cannot in fairness be pleaded by any school of modern com- 
munists. The conditions of the problem are entirely changed ; 
the motive force and the restraining force have alike passed away, 
while the difficulties have only assumed other shapes. 
Kingsley reproduces the whole situation to us in the words he 
ascribes to Walther von Varila in Zhe Saint’s Tragedy : 
saunas See that hollow ; 

I knew it once all heath, and deep peat bog— 

I drowned a black mare in that self-same spot 

Hunting with your good father. Well, he gave it 

One jovial night, to six poor Erfurt monks— 

Six picked-visaged, wan, bird-fingered wights— 

All in their rough hair shirts, like hedge-hogs starved, 

I told them six weeks’ work would break their hearts : 

They answered Christ would help, and Christ’s great mother, 

And make them strong when weakest: so they settled 

And starved and froze, 

Lewis : And dug and built, it seems, 
Walther ; Faith that’s true, see—as garden walls draw snails, 

They’ve drawn a hamlet round; the slopes are blue 

Knee-deep with flax, the orchard boughs are breaking 

With strange outlandish fruits, See those young rogues 

Marching to school ; no poachers here, Lord Landgrave ;— 

Too much to be done at home; there’s not a village 

Of yours, now, thrives like this, By God’s good help 

These men have made this ownership worth something. 


But with wealth, in spite of all rules came luxury, idleness and 
ignorance, and even worse vices. The story of every order is a 
story of permanent decline from its first ideal and temporary re- 
formations to bring it back to its first love. Si naturam furcé ex- 
pellas, tamen recurrebit. Human nature rebels against every form 
of communism as unnatural and inhuman; against even monasti. 
cism, the simplest of all, the one that can bring the strongest 
motives into play in its favor, and can Bring unruly impulses under 
the strongest check. 

The rise of the mendicant orders at the opening of the thir- 
teenth century, was a protest against these corruptions, and 
a movement toward reformation. Francis Assisi, one of the 
truest saints the world ever saw, would bind his order to corpo- 
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rate as well as individual poverty. They were to own nothing 
save the bare necessities of daily life—a plain house over their 
heads, the books they needed to say mass, and their coarse gray 
frocks and girdles of rope. Not that they were to be idle, but 
instead of laboring in monastic farms and workshops, they were 
to seek work from day to day among those who needed their 
help. If their employers unjustly withheld their wages, or if they 
found no work, or if they were traveling or otherwise absolutely 
prevented from working, or above all, if they could not buy what 
they wanted even though they had money, then let them beg 
from door to door, as their founder did, and accept with thanks 
whatever humble fare of scraps and crusts was offered them. 
Francis saw even in his life-time that he had bound a heavy bur- 
den upon men’s shoulders. When near his death he solemnly 
reiterated his rule of absolute and complete poverty, denouncing 
all evasions of it, and declaring that he was speaking not of him- 
self but as God gave him to speak. A Pope had confirmed the 
tule, but another Pope sanctioned a non-natural and lax inter- 
pretation of it, by which the Franciscans in time became simply 
awealthy order like their predecessors, with systematic and shame- 
less mendicancy, instead of the industry or pretence at industry 
that in a measure redeemed the Benedictines and Cistercians.1 

A charter of the year 1065 gives us the first glimpse of another 
and less monastic type of religious communism. ‘The great dis- 
parity of the two sexes of Europe, which was one of the results 
of the crusades, led many women to unite in communities, in 
which they supported themselves by labor and devoted much of 
their time and of their substance to the relief of the poor and the 
sick. Feeling no vocation to the strictly monastic life, avd per- 
haps repelled by much that they saw of the nuns of their days, 
they took only revocable vows of celibacy and obedience, and 
bound themselves by no general rule. The severest punishment 








1The attempt has been made both by cotemporary controversialists and the 
communists of our own day, to show that the Albigenses, Cathari and other 
semi-Gnostic sects of the middle ages practiced communism of goods and of 
wives, The very searching examination to which the documents and facts of 
this part of religious history has been subjected by C. Schmidt, K. U. Hahn, 
and others, has resulted in fully disproving the charge. They had not eyen 
any form of monastic life among them. 
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they inflicted was expulsion from the community itself. These 
beguinages, or houses of prayer, were first established in the 
Netherlands, and in their earliest form were a cluster of little 
houses with a common hospital; but as in Egypt these by easy 
transitions became a common house with separate cells, but with 
dormitories and refectories and work-rooms that were occupied in 
common. The order abounded in good works, and was gladly 
welcomed by every city in which a branch was set up. It entered 
Germany through Kéln (Cologne) and spread from thence over all 
Swabia, and then into France. About a century after we hear of 
the beguines, mention is made of beghards, bodies of men living 
in the same semimonastic style. At first they occupied private 
houses, but afterward erected beguinages, and in some instances 
men and women lived in the same community, while in others 
two communities, one for each sex, were near neighbors. The 
city we have named at one time had more than a thousand members 
within its walls. Then came a third order of the same type, the 
Lollards of the Netherlands and of Lower Germany,who took their 
name from their singing as the others from their praying. All 
these names in course of time became synonyms for heresy: the 
pantheistic and antinomian sect, called ‘‘ The brethren aad sis- 
ters of the Free Spirit,’’ either in some instances gathered them- 
selves into beguinages of their own, or infected with their immor- 
alities and heresies the beguinages already established. The two 
parties became confounded ; the church authorities hurled their 
thunderbolts at both without much discrimination. Such of the 
Beghards as desired to clear their skirts of all imputations of her- 
esy, did so by joining the Franciscans, and therewith giving upa 
life of industry for mendicancy. It has been charged that much 
of these accusations were owing to the jealousy that the regular 
monastic orders felt toward this semimonastic body, and that 
Lollards and Beghards were driven into heresy by their intoler- 
ance, that they might have an excuse for suppressing them. But 
historians who are less anxious to make out a case against the 
regulars, generally admit that there was truth in these charges. 
Clerical and monastic jealousy was profoundly excited, as we 
know, by the foundation of ‘‘ the Brethren of the Common Life,” 
by Gerhard Groot, in 1378, in the Netherlands. Its members 
were mostly priests, but they supported themselves by manual 
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labor, and devoted much of their time to school-teaching and 
preaching to the people in Flemish. Thomas A’Kempis, author 
ot the De Jmitatione Christi, was a member of the order, and has 
written the biographies ofits most eminent men. Among itsschol- 
ars were Erasmus, Hegius and a great number of the earlier human- 
ists, who learned in itsschoolsa more real and valuable lore than 
was imparted by the scholastic teachers of that age. The order 
lasted till well into thetimes of the Reformation, for which it had 
helped to prepare the way. Luther said of it: ‘‘ Such monas- 
teries and brother-houses please me beyond measure. Would 
God that all monastic foundations were like them !’’ 

Many features of the feudal life of the middle ages were markedly 
communistic. The feudal system grew out of the military occu- 
pation of a country by an organized army of invaders. At 
the start that army, through its chiefs, was in law and fact the 
common possessor of the whole land so conquered, and the first 
distributions made did not contemplate any change in this respect. 
The principal chief or king, as the pronouncer of the national 
“yes’’ and ‘‘ no,’’ assigned districts to other chiefs to be held in 
fee for a single year; then for convenience the year became a 
life-time. Ifthe hands of the invaders were strengthened by the 
arrival of other chiefs and parties of the same race, shares were 
cut out for them without the slightest hesitation, from the fiefs 
that already existed. Then as the hereditary principle asserted 
itself, life tenure became really perpetual, though the origi- 
nal form and purpose of the fiefs was confessed by the hom- 
agings rendered by one who had newly succeeded to a fief. 
That the king personally, not as the representative of the whole 
body politic, was vested with eminent domain or ownership, is 
disproved by the fact that this office also was filled by election. 
In this last respect, also, the form has outlasted the the substance, 
although in English history, at least, the officiating prelate at 
comparatively recent coronations used the fact to exact conces- 
sions from the monarch, before he would ask the suffrages of the 
assembled people in his behalf. For some time past, however, 
the sovereign of the British empire is chosen by the acclamation 
of the boys of Westminster school. 

In the organization of labor, outside of agriculture, the middle 
ages took a long stride toward the communistic ideal. As this 
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was confined to the municipalities, where the laws and traditions 
of the Roman Empire were still cherished, we can only under- 
stand the movement by turning back to ancient history. The 
classic peoples, as is well known, came into Europe from Asia, and 
are of the same stock as the ancient Persians and Indians. Much 
of their culture and development, even in later times, consisted 
in the elimination of Asiatic elements and the adoption of a life 
and methods more consonant to their new situation. Thus the 
picture of Greece given in the Homeric poems has far more points 
of contact with Asia, than that given us in Thucydides and Demos- 
thenes. The same is true in a different measure of the picture of 
Rome furnished us by the traditions of the Regal period, and that 
given us by Cicero, though here the true features of the earlier 
period have been greatly disguised and distorted by tradition. 

That the caste system existed at one period among these peoples 
is beyond all dispute. Even in historic times its essential feature 
—the strictly hereditary transmission of trades and professions— 
existed in Athens, and not until after the great reforms of Solon 
was a man free to choose bisown profession. The fierce tenacity 
with which the Greek aristocracies clung to their places, and the 
sense of irreligious sacrilege with which they resented all intru- 
sions of the oyaor into the sacred seats of power, is another Asiatic 
feature of Hellenic history. 

In early Rome, through the mists of misunderstanding and 
willful misrepresentation, we discern a society organized in social 
castes, whose lines of division were matters of religion. The col- 
leges, or sodalities, or confraternities of the artizans, had each 
their distinct places, times and rites of religious worship, and 
Servius Tullius seems to be their champion or patron. In Repub- 
lican times the vast increase in the number of slaves made free 
labor less necessary, and it sank into such contempt that no Roman 
citizen was at last allowed to either work with his hands, or carry 
on any mercantile business in his own person. With the long 
era of peace, the number of slaves declined and their price rose, 
till from the time of the Antonines free labor came to the front 
again, but still in organized form. The Emperors at first dreaded 
these collegia and sodalit#ia as furnishing occasion for sedition. 
Trajan would not even allow a city in Pontus to organize a fire 
company. But the Antonines discovered that, if well-watched 
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and regulated, these corporations of artizans might be a great help 
to keep the public peace, and so they encouraged them. They 
spread into the provinces and perpetuated themselves to the very 
latest times of the empire ; the recollection of them became part 
of the tradition of .the empire that lingered around the old 
municipalities.! 

When the cities secured their freedom again, in despite of the 
feudal lords, the corporations or guilds of workmen reappeared also. 
So closely was the imperial tradition adhered to in their constitu- 
tion, that they stood in sharp contrast to the thoroughly demo- 
cratic organization of the cities themselves, and this led to struggles 
on the part of the artisan to secure as much freedom of action 
inside his guild as he possessed in the commune at large. Especially 
was the unequal distribution of the money earned a source of 
great contention, and in Sienna, at least, it led to political dis- 
turbances and revolutions, and the destruction of the city’s com- 
mercial prosperity. These guilds had many features in common 
with the trades unions of later times, but in others were decidedly 
unlike them. The dualism of labor and capital was as yet un- 
known; the master, journeymen and apprentices were all 
united in one body, and the former contracted for the whole cor- 
poration. A long apprenticeship must be served before the free- 
dom of the guild was reached ; and the candidate for full member- 
ship was bound by the most solemn oaths to abide by the rules 
and maintain the privileges of the guild. For the transaction of 
the affairs of the confraternity, especially the initiation of new 
members, they met in chapter in secret session; the door was 
most carefully guarded. A sort of dialogue or catechism was re- 
hearsed by the officers of the chapter, and strangers of the same 
craft were only admitted after giving evidence of their member- 
ship elsewhere, by signs and passwords agreed upon in provincial 
chapter. Each guild searched the Bible for traces of its own his- 
tory, as that was the only record of the past accessible to them ; 





1To what extent communistic ideas were spread amongst the poore 
and discontented classes in Greek and Roman times, we cannotsay. Dr 
Drumann of Koenigsberg, has investigated the subject, and gives, it is said, 
surprising results in his book: “‘ The Workingmen and Communists in Greece 
and Rome,” (Die Arbeiter und Communisten in Griechenland und Rom; 
Koenigsberg, 1860.) 
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what they found there was made a part of their traditions and 
formulas. Each was under the patronage of some saint, and on 
that saint’s day attended public worship in a body. In a word, 
all the now meaningless paraphernalia of Free Masonry is but the 
shell of an old Medizeval guild, from which the industrial life and 
the real significance has long departed. 

In France, at least, the principle of ;communism was extended 
in the middle ages to agriculture, and that on a very extensive 
scale, if we may judge from the allusions in the local collections 
of Coutimes, and the broad declarations of old lawyers ancl histo- 
rians. Thus Guy de Coquille, who lived 1525-1603, says that the 
whole Nivernois district was farmed by communities, in which 
several families were united under the same roof, and governed 
by a ‘‘ Master of the Community,’’ who was elected by the whole 
body, vested with full powers to command, and constituted their 
legal representative. In these communities work was divided 
according to the capacity of the members, who were called parvt- 
gonnters, now personniers ; they ate in common, while each family 
had its own apartment ; the women married out of the community 
and were dowered from its treasury ; the men inherited their 
share only while they remained in its fellowship. They were 
generally tenants, not proprietors of the land,—serfs, in fact, —who 
found that they could only hold their own by co-operation. In 
some cases, at least, all were descendants of one ancestor and bore 
one name—a tribe gathered beneath a common roof. 

The family (or group of families) of the Jaults still exists near 
St. Benin des Bois, in the Nivernois, and pre serves all the tradi- 
tional usages of medixvaltimes. Among the charters in its chest 
of archives, is one that bears the date of 1500, and speaks of the 
community as already an ancient one. ‘‘The Jault-house con- 
tains an immense common hall, with a chimney at each end, 
opening above a fire-piace nine feet in width. By the side of 
each is a large oven for bread, and on the other side a stone 
vessel for washing, as old as the house itself and polished by 
constant use. The grand room in its entire length is flanked by 
a passage, into which open separate apartments, in which each 
family has its own domicile. These are kept very neatly; in 
each are two beds, and sometimes three,’’ and other furniture. 
The Jaults number some two score persons and own land worth 
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200,000 francs, besides sharing in the common pasturage and 
forest lands of the village. Near Thiers, in Auvergne, the family 
of the Pignons have kept up the same life in community for more 
than six centuries, and many similar associations are still to be 
found in the same part of France. Though the families of this 
sort that have survived the vast social changes that have swept 
over France are but few and sporadic, yet the custom was 
once general, and their dissolution was not general till the latter 
part of the last century. M. Troplong says: ‘‘ The association 
of all the members of a kindred under the same roof, on the same 
property, and with the view of uniting in labor and sharing its 
profits, was the general and characteristic state of things from 
the south of France to its opposite extremities. 

“In the bounds of the Parliament of Toulouse, in Saintonge, 
the Angoumois, Brittany, Anjou, Poitou, Lorraine, the Marche, 
Berry, the Nivernois, the Bourbonnais, the two Burgundies, 
Orleans, the Chartrain country, Normandy, Champagne, Bas- 
signy, etc., the population had a fondness for that sort of asso- 
ciation, and the local statutes favored it.’’! 

In some places the old community mansions still exist, but are 
divided up among various families. According to Sir Walter 
Scott, somewhat similar usage existed among the tenants of the 
monastic lands in Great Britain, though they had no common 
house or table ; and it may still be seen in the full vigor among 
the curious Norsemen who inhabit the Shetland Islands. 

The middle ages were the period of association preéminently. 
The sense of individuality, of man’s personal worth and strength, 
had not yet dawned upon the mass of men. The strongest did 
not feel able to stand alone, but must seek close and formal asso- 
ciation with his fellows. Was he pious? let him enter a religious 
brotherhood, if not as a monk, then at least as a lay member of 
athird order. Was he industrious? the guild had a place for 
him. Was he learned? the university opened her arms to him. 
Was he a soldier? it was his duty to find his place among his 
brothers in arms in some military order. Was he an enterprising 
trader? the Hansa, or some similar bond of merchants, gave play 
to his activities and fixed their limits. Was he a singer? the 








1 Commentaires des Societies Civiles. Pages 35 et 47. 
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Minne-singers and the Master-singers had their guilds also, in 
which the joyous art was cultivated. Almost all that men do 
singly and alone in our days, men did in companies and asso- 
ciations in those times. Saints and sinners kept and broke the 
commandments in fellowship. Each gathered himself to his like 
and made a compactof offense and defense withthem. The larger 
unities of the modern world were wanting, as also the larger individ- 
ualities that those unities have cherished. The city, the commune, 
the borough, the guild, the cloister, the fraternity, were all a 
man’s world. In such a state of things a certain kind of com- 
munism was at home. The defects of such a society enabled it 
to strike its roots deeply; it was indeed not altogether unsuited to 
the ends of such a society. 

But in later days communism must be imperial in its concep- 
tions or confess itself behind our age. It is of no use to ap- 
peal to the precedents of the middle ages in times when the na- 
tional predominates over every other form of social consciousness. 
We shall see two things exemplified in the communisms of modern 
times. (1) A sense of the need of the larger methods of organi- 
zation, and (2) a sense of the greater adaptability of those that 
are more limited. They would fain be modern; but to be prac- 
tical they must needs be medizval in theirscope. They belong toa 
time when the national consciousness of Europe was only forming, 
and when the arbitrary constitution of unions, intermediate be- 
tween the two that are natural, because a part of the divine order, 
of the world—between the family and the nation—wasall but 
universal. Even the nation had to strengthen its hands by these 
artificial associations ; it formed men into communes, corpora- 
tions, guilds, and orders, and dealt with these as political persons. 
England, which was as much ahead of the rest of Europe politi- 
cally as at any later period, had the whole population organized 
into tithings, hundreds and counties, with periodical assembla- 
ges for military and other purposes, while by the method of frank- 
pledge each of these associations was responsible for the conduct 
of all its members. To this medizval training, no doubt, she 
owed her superior unity as a nation, the speedy union of hetero- 
geneous elements in one body politic, and the development of 
that spirit of freedom, which made the later steps in her politi- 
cal history necessary and certain. 
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At the era of the Reformation socialism came forward in two 
forms, one theoretical and highly respectable, the other practical 
and highly disreputable. We shall notice them separately. 

Less than a year before Martin Luther nailed his ninety-seven 
Theses to the door of the Wittenberg church, the first edition of 
Sir Thomas More’s Ufopia was printed at Louvain. The starting 
point of his work, More seems to have found in a passage in 
the narrative of Amerigo Vespucci’s voyages (printed 1507) in 
which he speaks of having left twenty-four of his company in 4 
castle on the coast of Brazil, April 3, 1504, with sufficient arms 
and ammunition and provisions for six months. Ralph Hytholo- 
daye, one of these twenty-four, travels thence to a strange land 
called Utopia (or Nowhere), lying beyond the line, between Bra- 
zil and India, where he spends five years in studying the manners 
of the people, and then returning falls in with More in the porch 
of the cathedral at Antwerp, and tells him and his three friends 
the story of his adventures. The Utopians are communists as re- 
gards property and slave-holders besides ; but their social order 
isa model for Christian nat‘ons. They possess all the virtues 
that the good chancellor wished for his countrymen, besides 
adopting a few pet notions that he was probably half in jest in 
urging on his neighbors. The practical purpose of his book is 
not communistic, though it is reformatory. It is to urge a wiser 
economic policy upon England—a policy that shall not make farms 
and tenants give place to sheep walks, and that shall not thereby 
multiply the proletariat, the idle or ill-employed ‘‘dangerous 
classes,’’ who were already becoming the puzzle of English states- 
manship. In a word he anticipates the views of the physiocra- 
tists, a school of economists who flourished last century. An- 
other thing that this just judge has at heart, is the wiser adjustment 
of penalties to crimes, and the abolition of capital punishment for 
theft—an abuse of power that lasted almost to our own days. 

The communism of the U/ofia is pretty carefully elaborated ; it 
had evidently been the subject of much thought with More, 
though he takescare to remind his readers that he has the authority 
of Plato for all that he says and more. In his ideal common- 
wealth the unproductive classes are reduced to a minimum in 
numbers ; the products of industry are stored in vast public gran- 
aries and treasuries, and dispensed to the heads of families ac- 
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cording to their needs. Public kitchens, refectories and nurseries 
bring the people together in large masses, but every man has his 
own wife, woman’s purity is a strong point of public policy. and 
and every mother is the nurse of herown children. Confirmed in- 
compatibility, however, is admitted as a just ground of divorce. 
Gold and silver are used only for the vilest purposes and for for- 
eign trade. The magistrates must be petitioned for permission to 
travel, and the state furnishes the means. 

It is characteristic enough, and perhaps gives us a clew to 
More’s half jescing mood, that the unanswerable arguments against 
communism are clearly stated in the book, and that the traveler 
only answers: ‘‘ Ah! but you never were in Utopia!’’ Our later 
socialists might adopt the reply without detriment to the force of 
their logic. 

Jean Bodin, in his famous treatise, De Republica (1576) 
thought worth while to urge at some length the natural objections 
to More’s scheme of society and to that which has the sanction of 
the great name of Plato, and of the example of Sparta and Crete. 
He had an acute skeptical French intellect, and evinced it not 
less by this attack on the classical superstition of the schools, 
than in his long suppressed Heptaplomeres, in which he cast doubt 
on the reasoning by which the doctors of the church defended 
her doctrines. 

The Dominican, Thomas Campanella in his ‘‘ City of the Sun”’ 
( Civitas Solts) which was published in 1643, four years after its- 
author’s death, depicts another social Utopia. Campanella was 
a Calabrian and a patriot ; he suffered twenty-five years of impris- 
onment, and was repeatedly put to the tortare, for his share in a 
conspiracy to drive the Spaniards from Naples. His last years of 
life were spent in France, under the patronage of Cardinal 
Richelieu. His ideal city savors of the monk, of the admirer of 
classic traditions and monuments, and of the scholastic divine. 
If More forces usto remember that an English judge and statesman 
holds the pen, his disciple does not let us forget that he is an 
Italian and a religionist. He has dwelt inthe cloister; he has 
looked at men through the grated window of his cell; the mon- 
astry is type to which he would—unconsciously probably—con- 
form all society ; the schoiastic philosophy furnishes the phrase- 
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ology of his new state; the edifices of their common life are 
modeled after the palaces and porticos of the old pagans. 

In the City of the Sun the chief magistrate is chosen for his emi- 
nence in science, and bears the title of Grand Metaphysician. 
His three chief subordinates are styled Power, Wisdom and Love, 
and are entrusted with the departments of war, of science, and of 
the arts and industry respectively. Under them are grouped a 
vast hierarchy of officials, who assign and direct the duties of 
the people. Four hours a day are devoted to labor, and all the 
lighter tasks are assigned to women ; for the rest of theday, the 
people are trained in philosophy and the sciences, each and all 
being taught the omne scidile. Civil and religious authority are 
united in the same persons, and exercised with the utmost severity ;. 
every official is a priest and receives the auricular confession of his 
inferiors, and transmits it to his superiors. The clear headed lo- 
gician saw how many and how closely woven must be the chains 
of despotism that were needed to hold men in the common life ; 
he left no instrument of tyranny, secular or sacred, unused. He 
gives yet another proof. of his logicalkeenness. Unlike his mas- 
ter More, he sends marriage to Coventry as well as property, 
pointing out very keenly the close connection that exists between 
them. The intercourse of the sexes in his ideal city is regulated, 
however, on the same principles as are applied to the breeding of 
domestic animals, and much of the beastly nonsense that is 
talked now a days by our quasi-scientific writers, is here antici- 
pated, not unfitly, by this Italian monk., As to the ultimate 
basis on which communism is to rest, the Italian counts patriotism 
a sufficient motive, and the statement comes with a good grace 
from the lips of a Campanella; but he has so contrived things 
that no other attachment than the love of country shall be a per- 
manent one. Once in six months the dwellers in the City of the 
Sun change their abodes, leaving houses, beds and all to another 
set of occupants. 

Our last Utopist isthe author of Ze/emachus, Fenelon of Cam- 
bray. In that classic romance, written to teach an expected 





1Campanella s’etonne que I’ on consacre a |’ amelioration des races d’ani- 
maux des soins que I’ on refuse 4 celle du genre humain. II vuet done que des 
magistrates president a l’assortiment des couples, et il s’abandonne sur cet objet 
ades dissertations d’un incroyable cynisme. (SUDRE.) 
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King of France the first outlines of political wisdom, there is an 
episode devoted tothe imaginary Republic of Salente, where 
community of goods exists. Of course Ferelon had no serious 
purpose in drawing this picture, and would have been very much 
disturbed to find any one proposing seriously: to have men act on 
the communist principle, which has, however, a certain harmony 
with the doctrine of disinterested love, that Fenelon and others 
of the Quietists professed. 

From the Utopists we turn to the practical school of commun- 
ism represented in the age of the Reformation by the Anabap- 
tists of Germany. The story of their communistic struggles 
fills four separate chapters in the history of the period (1) the 
uprising under Miinzer and Stork, which centered in at Muehlhau- 
sen in Thuringia; (2) the Anabaptist struggle in Switzerland, 
especially at Zurich; (3) the Anabaptists’ colonization of Mora- 
via under Hutter; and (4) the terrible closing scenes of the 
communist tragedy at Muenster, where John of Leyden was leader 
and ruler, with the fruitless attempt to seize the city of Amster- 
dam. 

Miinzer must be regarded as the mind that gave shape to the 
doctrines that underlay allthese movements. Hewas, like Luther, 
a Thuringian ; he was gifted with a rude eloquence that gave 
him great ascendancy over the boors and burghers of the region. 
He joined Stork and the Anabaptists from a sympathy with their 
view that Luther was not going fast and far enough in reforming 
the Church. Stork started out with opinions about the inward 
light, adult baptism, the abolition of images and of the mass, 
and the like. When by Luther’s influence he was driven from 
Wittenberg, he fell in with the discontented country people, who 
were concerting an insurrection to rid themselves of the feudal 
burdens imposed by the nobility. He is said to have helped them 
to draw uptheir famous Twelve Articles, which are reformatory, 
but by no means communistic; he took part in their military 
movements, and was recognized as in some sort their religious 
head. Miinzer was preaching, in the mean time, the community 
of goods as a law of nature restored to men by the Gospel, and 
was seeking an opening for his teachings among the burghers. 
Repulsed from Nuremberg, he succeeded first at Alstadt, and then 
found larger field of action in the Imperial city of Muehlhausen, 
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where his eloquence and management secured the election of a 
majority of his adherents in the city councils. He at once be- 
came actual ruler of the city, banished the old magistrates, and estab- 
lished community of goods. He then sought to unite his for- 
tunes to those of the boors, who had risen throughout Thuringia, 
Swabiaand Franconia. The miners of Mansfeld and the boors in 
his immediate neighborhood responded to his appeal and inaugur- 
ated a reign of terror around Muehlhausen. Before the main body 
of the rebels could come to his aid, he was attacked by the united 
forces of the German princes, while his army was entrenched on 
a hill near Frankenhausen (May 15, 1525). At first, the Anabap- 
tist forces were so terrified that they were about to accept the 
terms offered by the princes, give up their leaders and lay down 
their arms ; but Miinzer roused their fanatic confidence by a skillful 
speech, in which he promised to catch the bullets of the enemy 
in the skirt of his coat. When the assault began, the Anabaptists 
only responded by singing the Wun bitten wir den Heiligen Geist 
(a medieval German hymn) and finding the promises of Miinzer 
falsified by facts they took to flight in all directions. Miinzer 
himself fled for his life, but was found in disguise. He broke 
down under the torture, and disclosed his accomplices, but at the 
last faced death boldly, and spent his latest moments in an out- 
burst of fervid eloquence, exhorting the assembled princes to bear 
juster and milder rule, and give relief to the oppressed people. 
The horrors and miseries of the boors’ rebellion lasted two years 
longer, but only as an aimless, bloody series of assaults, without 
theory or purpose. 

Those who escaped from the rout of Frankenhausen fled in all 
directions, many of them zealously, though secretly, spreading 
the views of the new sect. Some made their way to Silesia, oth- 
ers to Holland, but it seems as if the larger part sought refuge in 
Switzerland, as hoping for some sympathy from the followers of 
Zwingli. Disciples of Stork had already preached his doctrines 
in Zurich, and the parties seemed bent on making of the city 
another Muehlhausen, till the miagistracy, in terror at their anti- 
social doctrines, drove them out. They betook themselves to the 
little town of Zoltikon, which at once became the head-quarters of 
the movement, and from which they sent out their first ‘‘Con- 
fession of Faith.’’ In this document they reject all civil magis- 
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tracy, all punishments but excommunication, all oaths and mili- 
tary service, and denounce marriage and property as the marks of 
an imperfect community, while they claim perfection for the 
re-baptized brotherhood of the saints. In obedience to inward 
illuminations, they cast aside all modesty and decency, and com- 
mitted crimes of the most atrocious species. Inspirations and con- 
vulsions become the order of the day among them, and prophecy 
was dog-cheap in their ranks. They spread themselves over all 
Switzerland, preaching resistance to all authority, and _ the right 
of the saints—that is of the re-baptized—to take and use whatever 
they found needful. They sowed the seeds of discontent and idle- 
ness among the laboring classes ; they intrigued to obtain control 
of the cities by aid of these malcontents, and all but succeeded at 
Basel. At last the magistracies of the Republic united in the 
forcible suppression of the sect ; many were burned alive, others 
were drowned in the rivers. Protestant and Catholic cantons 
vied with each other in measures of successful violence; but it 
was against sectaries, whose success would have been a cause of far 
greater evils than any that were inflicted on them. To this day 
the name of Anabaptist is an abomination to the ordinary Swiss. 

It was among those Anabaptists that fled to Silesia, and their con- 
verts, that the most honorable and peaceable efforts were put forth 
to realize in practice the communistic principle, by the coloniza- 
tion of Moravia. Gabriel Scherding preached the new movement 
far and wide, wherever possible or actual Anabaptists could be found 
to listen ; Jacob Hutter purchased (1527) the needed lands with the 
joint contributions of the little groups of the faithful, finding 
willing sellers among the nobility of that rich but thinly settled 
province, and soon all the roads of Germany were thronged with 
pilgrims bound for this new land of promise. While Hutter re- 
jected all civil authority as unchristian, he founded, upon the 
authority of a divine inspiration imparted to himself, a despotic 
system of government such as was needed to make the new com- 
munity a success. And a success it was for the time (1527-30), 
even in the confession of hostile critics, so far as material results 
could make itone. The new communities grew rapidly in wealth, 
at the sacrifice of all freedom and individuality. A year of exile, 
imposed by the Emperor Ferdinand, was terminated at the urgent 
request of the land-owners of the province. At last individuality 
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reasserted itself; Gabriel Scherding ventured to dissent from Hut- 
ter, and to assert the duty of submission to the laws of the country. 
The colonists split into Hutterites and Gabrielites, and were not 
reunited until Hutter left Moravia, and after a time was burnt at 
the stake at Inspruck, as a seditious opponent of all authority. 

Under Scherding all for a while was peace, and the number of 
colonists increased to sixteen thousand. But at last the entering 
wedge was thrust in by woman’s love of dress. The men had to 
re-establish, secretly and illegally, the right of property, to gratify 
the wishes of their wives. Then came sexual license, for which 
the life in community furnished manifold opportunities; then 
sectarian divisions upon this and that point of opinion and prac- 
tice; and Scherding was forced to fly to Poland when he at- 
tempted to bring them back to unity. Michael Feldhaller sue- 
ceeded him, and for a time matters took a better shape, but atter 
a while the communities fell to pieces. ‘The Moravian experiment 
showed, what has again and again been shown, that human nature 
fights against communism, and will in the long run be too much 
for it. 

The story of the Anabaptists of Munster is much better known, 
and of much less importance in the history of communism. It 
would be the merriest of comedies were it not the saddest of 
tragedies—-the seizure of the Episcopal city, the establishment of the 
tule of the saints, the sudden transformation of a severe puritanic 
theocracy into the most florid of mushroom monarchies, the 
atrocious cruelties mingled with fantastic ceremonies—no such 
phantasmagoria ever swept over the page of history until the days 
of the French Revolution. 

One phase of this uproar is not so well known. A very large 
proportion of the Anabaptists shut up in Munster were from Hol- 
land, and when the siege of the city began, repeated attempts 
were made by their coreligionists at home, especially in Frisia, to 
come to their relief. These were put down vigorously by 
the government. At last a bolder plan was formed—to seize the 
city of Amsterdam where the Anabaptists were pretty numerous, 
and had an understanding with the classes who have nothing to 
lose and much to gain by a time of general pillage. On the night 
fixed, the Hotel de Ville was seized and its guards killed, with 
the exception of one who happily escaped into the belfry and 
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drew up the bell-rope after him, so that the conspirators could 
not sound the tocsin, the preconcerted signal to their associates 
in the purlieus of the city. When day brokethey were surrounded 
and not one escaped alive ; their defeat saved from pillage the 
wealthiest city of Europe and sealed the fate of Munster, whose 
Prince Bishop was besieging it at the head of an army. 

The communisms of that age shared in the character of the 
period. They were not attempts to solve the industrial problems 
of society, but attempts to regenerate society by the propagation 
of certain religious principles. Their authors ask themselves: 
‘* How shall we set up the kingdom of the Messiah, how shall 
we overthrow the un-Christian kingdoms of this world ?’’ Modern 
communists ask: ‘‘ How shall we be rid of this dehumanizing 
rush for riches, and secure to every man a competent subsistence, 
and check his greed to gain, at the expense of his fellows, more 
than he really needs?’’ There is something of a foretaste of the 
modern, the industrial way of judging, in the Moravian com- 
munities, but far more in the U¢opia of that noble English states- 
man, that martyr for truth and righteousness, the great Sir Thomas 
More. 














KRIEMHILD’S REVENGE. 





O those who have read of the marriage and murder of Sieg- 
fried the Dragon-Killer, in the January number of the 
PENN Monrnty, there will be no need of again introducing the 
dramatis persone of the Nibelungen song. Gunther, Gernot, Gisel- 
her, kings of Burgundy on the Rhine, Kriemhild their widowed sis- 
ter, and Hagen the uncle, murderer of the hero Siegfried, there 
play their parts of hate, crime or grief. The assassination of Sieg- 
fried at the spring, closes the former half of thesong. This is un- 
questionably the more antique in subject matter and handling ; the 
latter, which is before us, bears the mark of modern fancy. It is 
even more terribly tragic, yet we find it flowing calmly on through 
its thousand stanzas, child-like and unconscious of the horror 
gathering on its way. 
If bloodthirstiness were a test of antiquity, the second part of 
the Nibelungen might claim priority. -It may indicate on the 
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other hand an artificial heightening of interest, and so betray a 
later age ; the predominance of a woman, moreover, points to a 
time when chivalry and Virgin Mary worship had given the taste 
for heroines. In truth, the Nibelungen song, first and last, is not 
so much a record of Siegfried, as a life of Kriemhild. His was 
the great heroic fame, but her’s the tragedy. So powerful is the 
interest centred on the revenge that one is inclined to look upon 
Siegfried’s portion as a mere prelude to the drama. His coming 
to Worms, his wooing and marriage to Kriemhild, the deception 
practiced upon the martial Brunhild, by which she loses her virgin 
power, and the murderous vengeance the latter wreaks upon the 
dragon-slayer—all these may be looked upon asso many acts pre- 
paring the way for the final catastrophe. ‘‘ Kriemhild’s Wreak- 
ing’ was the name of one of the first editions of the song, when 
the manuscripts were brought to light in the last century. 

With all this leaning toward a feminine character, the poet 
gives us a very curious conception of woman. Petty, jealous, 
avaricious, brawling, murderous; these are the adjectives one 
must apply to the marvels of womanhood whom he admires so 
naively and so unconsciously damns. Both the queens, Brunhild 
and Kriemhild, find time in bridal days to haggle over portion 
and inheritance. It is true that older legends give the key- 
note to characters whose ferocity a more refined age could not 
tame. As a poet he loved his heroine; as a minstrel he was 
forced to adhere to the early legend which made Kriemhild an 
enchantress and Brunhild a battle-wraith. Nevertheless the result 
has its cynically amusing side, and strangely reminds one of 
Thackaray’s heroines, whose elder cousins, ethnologically speak- 
ing, they are. In pursuit of honors, in fury for precedence, they 
are sisters. 

We have seen Kriemhild blushing in the ring of relatives and vassals 
which formalized and witnessed the primitive marriage peculiar to 
her day ; we have known her the proud and joyous wife of the great- 
est hero her country owned. Then we heard how pride led her to 
insult her hostess, and folly to reveal the fatal secret of the linden 
leaf to herdeadly enemy. We listened to her shriek when in the 
gray dawn Siegfried’s corpse is found at her door; we left he 
mourning above the grave, her one hope of revenge, the Nibel- 
ungen hoard, having been taken from her by the pitiless craft of 
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Hagen. The Burgundian kings have now become the Nidelun- 
gers; they have carted the gold and silver, the jewels, the magic 
wishing-rod which lay beneath, to their court at Worms, but so 
ill at ease are the owners that it is finally agreed they shall 
secretly sink the whole treasure in the Rhine. This Hagen does, 
but it had been better for the owners had the hoard been wrested 
from them, for the curse of the Nibelungen is upon them still. 

This is the situation when an embassy arrives from the great 
conqueror Attila, here called Etzel. Ruler over a great part of 
Europe, we find at Attila’s court princes of all nations, as we 
should suppose. But the man himself is very different from the 
idea we gain from historians of the Eastern Roman Empire. His 
affability is as marked in his relations with the Burgundians as 
his haughtiness and violence in the colored reports of the 
Romans. The pretentious sloth of the emperors of Constantino- 
ple must have called for little respect from such a man. It is 
probable that as an Oriental he was a politician, but as a warrior 
he admired bravery, and while he abused the ambassadors of a 
potentate who sought to compass his death by poison, the rough 
fearlessness of the Nibelungen heroes won his admiration. 

Between history written by courtiers and tradition influenced 
by poetical fiction, it is hard to choose. This we may suppose, 
however ; that the mention in the song of castles and fortified 
towns is a later touch; there is every reason to believe that Hun- 
gary was desolated at the time, and moreover that an Asiatic 
conqueror would scorn a town and walls. 

The embassy comes to demand Kriemhild’s hand. She says no, 
her brothers, yes. They have no further use or love for a sister 
whose husband they have murdered, whose treasure they have 
seized. At last the ambassador, who is Rudiger, a folk-hero in- 
troduced here as an exile from his own land, in great favor with 
Attila, strikes upon the right argument. He promises to be her 
champion in the foreign land (Austria), and to avenge whatever 
gtievance she may have. Then she yields. Attila is a heathen, 
but she hopes through power of wealth and friends to gain her one 
object in life. Hagen alone protests ; he knows his niece and the 
power of anempress. He is overruled with taunts of cowardice, 
and Kriemhild parts with tears from her good mother, the unnat- 
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ural brothers and the tomb of him for whom alone she submits to 
such degradation. 

Before Vienna is reached they meet with subject kings and 
princes; to those whom Rudiger quaintly indicates she gives the 
kiss of honor. All celebrate her charms, and when Attila ap- 
proaches she finds instant favor in his eyes. For a heathen his 
courtship was discreet. As in the former paper the rhymed trans- 
lations are literal in word and metre. 

1385. What they spake together, that is to me unknown ; 
But ever lay her white hand in between his own. 
Right lovingly they sat them, for sworder Rudiger 
Would not permit in secret the king should care for her. 

They ride with joust and brilliant array to Vienna, where, upon 
an Easter-day, the wedding takes place. Seventeen days the 
banqueting continues. Kriemhild begins to win friends by lavish- 
ing all her little wealth. On the eighteenth they pass on to 
Attila’s court in Hungary. 

Seven years bring a child to the imperial couple, but no 
change to Kriemhild’s deadly hatred. She thinks tenderly of 
home and mother, relentingly of young Giselher, bitterly of those 
who caused the wreck of her life and forced her to asecond mar- 
riage. Etzel’s Paganism, which has been brought forward as a 
special: grievance, could hardly have offended Kriemhild. If, as 
is by no means improbable, a Burgundian princess really married 
Attila, it would be polygamy which would prove most repugnant 
toher race-traditions. From the song, we perceive that Attilaand 
Kriemhild did not live in close companionship. He did not 
always know what she was doing ; she was probably reigning wife, 
while political motives and oriental custom sanctioned other mar- 
riages. A Burgundian queen who has thus lost caste, first by 
marrying again, then by having legal rivals, has nothing to think 
of but revenge. 

Accordingly, a loving moment is chosen to work on Etzel, and 
ambassadors set out for Worms to bid the Kings and Hagen toa 
feast. The brothers receive the invitation with favor and resolve 
to go. Hagen is again overruled and accused of cowardice. 
They retain the messengers for some days, and start quickly on 
their heels in order to catch their enemies, if such exist, unpre- 
pared. The parting of Gunther with Brunhild reminds one of 
Hector and Andromache. 
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1555. Of weeping and of wailing heard was plenty there; 
Her child in arms the princess to the monarch bare. 
How can you render desolate of us two the life ? 
Thou should’st for our sake tarry! quoth that miserable wife. 


By stages carefully described they reach the upper Danube, 
No boat or ford appears. But Hagen, wandering up-stream, hears 
a noise and surprises certain ‘‘wise-women’’ bathing in a spring. 
These nixies, pixies or water nymphs are generally described as 
clad in swan-skins, like the women in one of the Arabian Nights. 
But here their garments are only ‘‘ wondrous weed,’’ which Hagen 
seizes. They fly in confusion, but settle on the stream to parley. 


“‘ Before him then the flood upon, like fowl, they lightly float.” 


1571. Then outspake one o’ the merewives, Hadeburc her name: 
Our raiment, oh, Sir Hagen, give thou back again; 
And if, oh noble fighter, thou wilt return our weed, 
Then ’mid the Huns what fortune shall thine be, I will rede, 
Thereupon, as she prophecies a brilliant reception, Hagen joy- 
fully gives back the ‘‘magic weed,’’ but another merewife, 
Winelint by name, informs him that her ‘‘aunty’’ has lied; that, 
save the king’s chaplain only, none of the little army shall ever 
see Worms again. Finding Hagen, nevertheless, determined to 
proceed, his former protest having been charged to fear, they 
instruct him how to calla rich, powerful and insolent ferryman 
across the river. The ferryman, hearing a knight declare himself 
to be his absent brother, comes across, and, finding himself 
deceived, strikes Hagen so fearful a blow with the oar that the 
latter has great difficulty in despatching him. Hagen conceals 
the murder and ferries the knights and seven thousand squires to 
the Bavarian shore. Now he thinks he will test the merewife’s 
tale. On the last trip he hurls the chaplain into the stream. 
Now if he will but drown, the wise-woman has lied; but, sink 
or swim, the poor clerical regains the other shore, and Hagen 
knows their doom has overtaken them. He first hacks the boat 
to pieces with his sword, and then tells the prophecy to the little 
band. From rank to rank the news flies and ‘‘ quick heroes”’ 
grow pale. 
In a desperate night skirmish of the rear guard, as they hurry 
through Bavaria, Count Gelpfrat, whose boatman has been slain, 
dismounts the dreadful Hagen, and would have killed him, had 
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not Danewart interfered. A verse here throws a milder light for 
a moment on the grim Hagen : 
1660. A little brighter from the clouds the rays of moonlight shone, 
Then spake the fighter Hagen: Let it be told by none, 
My dearest masters unto, that we this night have done, 
But let them ride withouten care till that the morning come. 

At last they reach the lands Attila has assigned to Riidiger, the 
hero who brought Kriemhild to him. Rudiger belongs to another 
age, but is here introduced with a disregard of centuries not un- 
natural to a time when history was not. This gentle chil.le of 
valor was beloved of all men, and the finest simile of the Nibel- 
ungen song isin his honor. A knight tells Hagen of him that 

1679. His seat is by the highway; a host came never yet 
Better into housen; his heart doth virtues ’get 
Even as the bright May grass and flower-brood, 
When heroes should be servéd he is right gay of mood. 


Into such pleasant lines fall the doomed Nibelungen heroes, as 
if to taste the purest and mildest joys of life, before they plunge 
into the cataracts of wrath and war which lead to their common de- 
struction. Rudiger’s household receives the way-weary men with 
pomp of retinue and loving joy of heart ; one manuscript has an 
amusing insistance upon the reality of all the good and beautiful 
things recorded ; the women need no small deceptive arts : 

1594. Woman’s lying color little there was found. 
The head-dresses they carried were with bright gold bound 
In form of garland running, lest their lovely hair 
The breezes should unravel ; this by my troth is clear. 

Rudiger’s young daughter is brought in at the feast. Her love- 
liness is loudly praised, and Giselhér, the youngest of the three 
kings, becomes her lover. He says nothing, but a proposition to 
betroth the two finds them mutually enamored, and their pretty 
loves serve to shed a last rosy gleam above the sombre veil of hor- 
ror which from now on settles slowly but inevitably upon the Bur- 
gundians, and all the friends and foes who have to do with their 
last days. As they ride away with salutations from such hearty 
kindness, Hagen and Gerndt carry weapons which are presents 
from the wife of the great, the ill-starred Rudiger. 

Hagen, the cruel and treacherous, has been upheld by patriotic 
Germans because of his ‘“‘genuine German fealty’’—‘‘ his invin- 
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cible spirit of fidelity to his lords, typical of the Teutonic race.”’ 
The poet surely looked upon him with very different eyes. Ra- 
pacity, avarice, envy far outweigh these feudal virtues, and to 
them one may fairly add insolence and brutality, such as no real 
hero can afford. Rapacity and envy drove him to the murder 
of Siegfried ; brutality allowed him to taunt a dying man. A 
chance was offered by which the Burgundian house could be 
saved by his self sacrifice ; he does not dream of embracing it. 

This singular character has had his portrait drawn with greater 
distinctness than any other person ia the song, just as the devil, 
in the Miracle Plays, was the most marked and generally the 
most interesting personage. The heroes are come to court, and 
the Huns eagerly crowd around to see the man who slew the 
mighty Siegfried : 

1774. The hero was well-woxen, that is very clear, 
Great was he about the chest, mingled was his hair 
With a grizzled color; his legs were very long, 
And horrible his glances ; his gait was proud and strong. 

Kriemhild, the empress, meets the heroes as they arrive and 
kisses Giselhér alone. At this Hagen tightens his armor and 
murmurs at the distinction, ‘‘ Ye’re welcome,’’ says Kriemhild “to 
those that be glad to see you; but what have ye brought from 
Worms? Where have ye bestowed the Nibelungen hoard which, as 
ye know, was mine own? Ye should have brought it into Etzel’s 
land.’’ Hagen informs her that the treasure is sunk in the Rhine, 
and that for his part, neckpiece, helmet, shield and sword were 
burdensome enough without further weight to carry. ‘‘One 
murder and two robberies,’’ Kriemhild rejoins, ‘‘ require some pal- 
liation, even if it be in treasure.’’ 

She now bids them enter unarmed to a feast. When they re- 
fuse to lay aside their weapons, she is overwhelmed at the dis- 
covery of her plans. ‘Alas, my woe! They are warned, and 
knew I the man, I would have his life!’’ ‘It is I who warned 
them, you she-devil!’’ cries the great Dietrich, the bravest and 
most powerful of Etzel’s vassals, and indeed none other than 
Theodoric the Great. Whereat the suvereign quails, and hurries 
from the scene. : 

And now the poem has taken on a gray disquiet easier to feel 
than tell. Inherent in it is an anxiety not warranted by the 
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measured flow of verse ; an effort is needed to free the spirit from 
a load of indefinable care, as when on a sandy coast a boat be- 
comes involved at ebb tide in a strange region of channels and 
keys. ‘The gulls wail, and flap across a darkened sky, and on the 
bar the breakers liftan ominous voice. It is the same spot where 
the bay was laughing cherrily a little time before, but all is changed. 
Hagen and Volker, a fighting musician below the knightly 
rank, swear comradeship. They walk apart from the other Bur- 
gundians. Kreimhild perceiving this, comes upon them with 
many friends whose silken breadth of chest reveals their coats-of- 
mail. She hopes to revenge herself on Hagen. The two inso- 
lents will not rise at her approach. 
1824. Hagen now, the mighty, o’er his leg has thown, 
A right brilliant weapon ; in the handle shone 
A right brilliant jasper greener than the grass ; 
Kriemhild well did know it once her Sifrit’s was. 
When she saw the weapon bitter was the sting. 
(Ruddy was the sheathband, gold the covering ) 


It spake to her of sorrow; a weeping she began, 
I ween to irritate her by Hagen this was done, 


1826, Volkér very daring drew nearer on the seat 
A fiddle-bow of power; long it was, and great, 
Likest to a sharp sword, very light and wide ; 
Thus sat the two great sworders all unterrified. 

But no encounter takes place ; Kriemhild’s followers are terri- 
fied at the ‘‘ quick glances’’ of Volker, while Hagen boasts of his 
murder. The heroes go in to be teceived by Etzel with all the 
cordiality warriors so renowned and relatives of the queen demand. 
The Huns jostle them as they leave the audience, but shrink away 
at Volker’s ferocious jokes. The weary men are brought to a 
building made ‘‘long, high and broad,’’ to accommodate the 
retinues of princes visiting Etzel. Here beds are found for all. 
Hagen and Volker, the new brothers-in-arms volunteer to keep 
the watch, and thereby give rise to a scene conceived and ex- 
pressed in the happiest taste. It is evening, and Volker, leaning 
his shield against the wall outside, fetches his viol. 

1878. Beneath the house’s doorway sat he on the stone; 
Never on a bolder fiddler shone the sun. 
When from string so sweetly sounded out the tones, 
Full many a thanks he gainéd from the proud exiléd ones. 
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1879. Sounded then his fiddle-strings all the building through ; 
His strength, thereto his skillfulness, mighty were the two. 
Softer now and sweeter to fiddle he began ; 
Asleep in beds then floated full many a careworn man. 

An attempt to capture Hagen by night is frustrated by their 
watchfulness. At length their cooling mailings tell them day is 
near ; grim Hagen wakes the sleepers and as they dress for matins 
his voice brings them like a death knell to all the bitterness of 
reality: ‘* Instead of sewing yourselves into jeweled clothes, ye 
must wear to-day the burnished coat. For deep cloak bear the 
wide, firm shield, and in the place of roses bring weapons in your 
hand. Get ye, my beloved lords and kinsmen, to the minster. 
Tell God of your woe, but know surely that death approaches, 
Lofty heroes, ye are warned! Unless God in heaven will, ye 
shall never hear mass again.”’ 

They march armed to the cathedral door, where Etzel asks in 
surprise: ‘‘Who has made heavy their hearts!’’ Too proud to 
complain, they answer through Hagen that it is Burgundian fash- 
ion to arm the first three days of a festival. Kriemhild dares 
not deny, but, glaring savagely on her foe, sweeps in with kins- 
men and jostling Huns behind her. Ina rough and ready tour- 
nament, which afterward takes place, Volker kills a young 
Austrian count, whose pompous garb has irritated him. The 
many kinsmen of the Austrian rise in vengeance, demand justice 
from Etzel, and are on the point of attacking the Burgundians, 
when the conqueror daunts them by his furious wrath, swearing 
that he himself will slay the man that touches his guests. 

Kriemhild is again baulked. She turns to Dietrich, of Verona, 
mightiest of her vassals, but he will not listen to treachery. By 
prayers and bribes, however, she wins over Bloedel, the king’s 
brother. He goes to prepare his forces, while all the rest proceed 
in arms to the feast. There Etzel is the radiant host, forgets his 
unruly Huns, compliments his desperate guests, and presenting to 
his young son, Ortlieb, to them, asks that the boy may go back 
with them to be trained in their famous school of arms. Hagen 
brutally replies, that ‘‘he, for his part, will rarely be seen at the 
young king’s court, so marked for death is the youth.” 

One vessel now contains all these dangerous elements. It only 
needs a shock to throw them upon each other and effect a destruc- 
tion which nations and kings shall rue. And it comes in the 
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shape of Dancwart, Hagen’s brother, who all at once appears, 
staring, bloody and battered, in the doorway of the hall. He 
had charge of the esquires. Bloedel has fallen upon them with 
his Huns, and their leader alone has cut his way to tell the news. 
To this ghastly apparition cries Hagen in a sort of joyful fury: 


2008. Now tell me, dearest brother, how came you so red? 
I ween that you through woundes thus are ill-bested, 
That man hath done this evil, if he be in the land, 
And though the foul fiend guard him, for life he now must stand, 
2009. He said: Oh brother Dancwart, keep thou the doorway now, 
And of the Huns not one man out to pass allow ; 
I'll parley with these nobles, since now we’re forced by care, 
Our house without a reason is brought to ruin here, 
* * * * + » * * * 
2013. Now long it is of Kriemhild I have heard them say, 
That she her heartfelt sorrow never would allay ; 
Now let us pledge the love-draught and pay for's wine the king ; 
The youthful prince of Hunland as firstling we shall bring. 
2014. Then struck the young child, Ortlieb, Hagen sworder good, 
That up his weapon’s handle flowéd high the blood, 
And the young child’s head sprang Kriemhild’s lap within; 
Then rose among the sworders murder huge and grim. 


Volker instantly follows, and the three kings, powerless to check 
them, join in with ill-concealed delight. While Dancwart holds 
the doorway, they rage in the Berserker fashion until the mighty 
Dietrich of Verona bestirs himself to save Etzel and his queen. 
‘* Like a bison’s horn,’’ he thunders so terribly through the uproar 
that Gunther hears, makes a silence, and asks if any one has 
harmed him. Dietrich takes out the king and queen. Rudiger and 
his men follow, but a Hun who tries to get away is struck by 
Volker the fiddler, and his head rolls at Etzel’s feet. 

‘‘Alas, the festival!’’ cries the latter. ‘‘A man stands there 
within who rages like a wild boar, and yet is only a play-man. 
All of red are his bow-strokes, evil his tunes, and at his measures 
many a hero dies.”’ 

At last there falls an ominous silence. The Burgundians ap- 
pear and cast from the high steps two thousand dead and wounded. 
Hagen taunts the wretched king for not battling at the head of 
his vassals. So enraged is Etzel that his attendants have to drag 
him back by his shield. And Hagen pursues him with mocking : 
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2077. It was a right close kinship, Hagen grim did roar 
That Sifrit and that Etzel one another bore ; 
In love he conquered Kriemhild e’er that she saw thee ! 
Oh, wicked king, now wherefore plottest thou ’gainst me? 

But when Volker stings the knights with taunts of cowardice, 
Hawart and Irinc, Danes, and Irnfrit of Duringen arm a thousand, 
and Irine begs his reluctant friends to allow him single combat 
with Hagen. He assails him in vain, turns successively upon 
Volker, Gunther and Gernot, and is cut down by Giselher. Only 
stunned, he leaps up and, wounding Hagen, returns to his friends. 
Vain of the praise heaped upon him, he tries again, is wounded 
and struck by Hagen’s spear, Troy-fashion, through the head. 
The rest fall on and all perish. 

2134. Thereafter fell a silence, when the noise was done 
The blood on each and every side through the holes did run 
And at all the rain spouts from these heroes daring ; 
This wrought by their great might those from the Rhine stream faring. 
* * * * * * * * * * 


2138. His helm from head then lifted many a rider good, 
Upon the dead they sat them that prone within the blood 
Before them in the fight lay and unto death were done 
For Etzel’s guests was later and evil notice won. 


The day is spent and their savage ardor cooled. They ask a 
truce of Etzel; he refuses. They asked to be allowed free 
exit into the open; to this Kriemhild puts a terrified stop. 
Giselher, her favorite, appeals to her for mercy, and she gives 
them one chance of escape. Let them deliver up Hagen, and 
she will see that the rest return to Burgundy. 


2162. Now God forbid in heaven, quoth then Gernot, 
And though we were a thousand and though death us smote 
By hand here of your kinsmen we ne’er should give to thee 
A single man as hostage! | Now never shall this be! 


The unappeasable sister now orders the building fired. They 
drive in the Nibelungen men with blows and darts, and soon the 
edifice is in flames. Owing to an arched roof, the wretched men 
are able to exist by standing close to the wall with shields held 
above their heads, and treading the falling brands into the pool 
of blood on the floor. So horrible is the heat and smoke that a 
knight cries out he shall die of thirst. He and his fellow- 
sufferers are advised by Hagen to good purpose: 
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2172. Then went one of the nobles where he found one dead; 
He kneeléd down beside him and soon unhelmed his head, 
And then began to drink deep the flowing blood. 
Howe’er he was unuséd he thought it wondrous good. 


In the morning six hundred of the bravest are found alive, and 
another band of Etzel’s men perishes at their hands. There is 
no hope. Hagen has lost the chance of redeeming his name by 
sacrificing himself for his lords; all must perish. 

For now they have become an ulcer in the country’s flesh, 
drawing to it all healthy blood; a maelstrom into which friend 
and foe are irresistibly sucked, or rather say, the fashion of an 
epidemic frenzy has been set, and no man may escape. 

Rudiger, who led the heroes to their fate, whose daughter is 
betrothed to Giselher, may strike dead the rash Hun who reminds 
him of castles given him by the king, of vows of championship 
sworn to Kriemhild. He feels his doom; appeals to king and 
mistress are only a staving off of the inevitable. 

2211. Ah, woe is me, God’s wretched! spake the trusty man. 
Of my honor henceforth I bereft must stand ; 
Of my truth and right rule, as (rod hath made decree, 
Oh, right rich God of heaven, deash takes this not from me! 

Either course is ruin, Giselher, seeing him approach in arms, 
supposes with a lover’s sanguine heart that he is on their side. 
Bitter is his disappointment and sad the words of Rudiger, and 
his former friends. 


2242. Oh would to God, said Rudiger, noble lord Gernét, 
Ye were by the Rhine, and that death me smote 
With my several honors, since I must contend, 
Never yet to sworders worse was done by friend. 


Gernot shows the sword and Hagen the shield given by Rudi- 
ger’s wife. The latter being broken, the magnanimous assailant 
gives Hagen his own. 


2236. Now when that he so heartily the buckler offered, 
Then were their eyes a plenty from weeping very red, 
For it was the last present that henceforth evermore 
Gave any sworder, Rudiger, the Knight of Bechelar. 
2259. Now for the gift I’ll pay you, Hagen spake, the sword, 
From all evil toward you I myself shall guard, 
Never shall in fighting touch you here my hand, 
And though you slaughter all those that came from Burgundland. 
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The Bechlaren men rush to the attack and the storm begins 
again. Rudiger’s sword laysso many heroes low that Gerndt can 
bear the sight no longer. They rush together and fall at each 
other’shands. Their leader dead, the Bechlaren men are mowed 
down by the furious Nibelungen, some of them drowning uncut 
in the bloody sea. The hideoussilence that falls upon the ruined 
building is construed by Kriemhild as a truce. When the truth 
is known, a wail arises from king and nobles at the death of the 
kindliest hero men had seen. ‘‘ The father ofall virtues in Rudi- 
ger lay dead.”’ 

At length the dire news is brought to Dietrich’s ears. Heisa 
power greater than any other in the land and has from the first 
withdrawn from any share in this unnatural contest. But Rudi- 
ger’s death arouses even him; he sends his trusty Hildebrant, a 
grizzled warrior celebrates in many a folk-song, to verify the re- 
port. The latter is persuaded by his nephew, Wolfhart, to arm 
before he goes. When therefore Master Hildebrant at the head of 
his men demands of the Nibelungen the body of Rudiger, the fiery 
Volker and indignant young Wolfhart fall to reviling and sud- 
denly to blows. 

2333. How great soe’er the leap that hallwards Wolfhart bears, 
Yet Hildebrant the ancient passed him on the stairs, 


He never would allow him, that first of all he fought ; 
They found among the exiles later all they sought. 


2334. Then unto Hagen swift sprang Master Hildebrant, 
Now loud was heard the clangor of swords within each hand. 
Full sorely were they angered, as later you shall find, 
From out of each one’s weapons flew the fire-ruddy wind, 


Soon Volker meets and slaysa nephew of the mighty Dietrich, 
whereat old Hildebrant, whom the press has separated from 
Hagen, strikes that valiant fiddler such a blow that helm-band 
flies against the walland the playman never sounds a viol again. 

This is Hagen’s moment of agony. He only waits for revenge 
for the death of his brother-in-arms. Prince Giselher,and Wolf- 
hart slay each other, and now in the wide roofless hall, knee-deep, 
in blood, three only are left alive—Gunther the King, Hagen, 
and Master Hildebrant. The latter tries to save his nephew from 
the lake of blood; he can not, and Wolfhart, rejoicing that he 
dies by a royal hand, and warning his uncle against Hagen, sinks 
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from his arms. Hagen, desperate and crazed with longing for 
revenge, strikes the old mana wound, but the latter escapes by flight. 
‘God has forgot me!’’ cries the astonished Dietrich, when 
Hildebrant, all dints and blood, reports that he alone remains of 
all his followers. He entersthe house of slaughter, and in tem- 
perate, even compassionate, words addresses the two relicts of a 
host of mighty heroes. His powerful sword shall be a pledge for 
their security, if they will surrender themselves to him as hostages. 
But no, Hagen is of too base a clay. He can not trust, or else 
envy will not brook surrender to a hero, his confessed superior. 
He and Hildebrant revile each other till Dietrich cuts them short 
by disarming and binding Hagen. He is magnanimous, and 
wisely considers the little credit he would gain for killing men 
worn out by days of strife. Guntheris served in the same way, 
and both turned over, with demand for clemency, to Kriemhild’s. 
unwavering hate. Then mournful Dietrich betakes himself away. 
At last has come the longed for day of vengeance ; but without 

the hoard Kriemhild’s triumph will not be complete. While any 
one of the king’s live, Hagen’s oath prevents his revealing its 
anchorage in the Rhine; thisscruple Kriemhild relieves by bring- 
ing him her brother Gunther’s head. Hagen laughs: 
2431. Of Burgundy the monarch high of birth you slew 

Giselher and Volker, Danewart, Gernot too. 

The hoard is known to no one, save to God and me, 

And shall from you, she-devil, ever hidden be! 
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2432. She said: Why then in bad coin pay you my reward! 
Yet at the least shall I retain noble Sifrit’s sword, 
Which that my dear love carried, when you took his life 
Faithless and with murder! spake that miserable wife. 

To the grief and horror of her husband she draws the charmed 
blade from the scabbard and strikes off Hagen’s head. Hilde- 
brant, enemy of Hagen though he be, is seized with rage at sight 
of murder by the hand of one for whose sake so many priceless 
warriors liedead. Their blood cries for revenge. 

2436. Hildebrant with fury straight at Kriemhild flew. 
He struck the queenly woman so very grim a blow, 
Hurt enow she gainéd from that sworder’s care ; 
Little did it help them, the scream of her despair. 

All are dead. Even the gentle Rudiger, Bloedel, brother of 
Attila, and the young son, have been ground to pieces in that 
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horrible mill whose hoppers run torrents of blood. _ If the bloodi- 
ness of Hamlet raised Voltaire’s indignation, what would he have 
said to the Nibelungenlied? Not without some reason would he 
have inveighed against those ‘ brutal Germans.’’ There is a gross. 
ness in the very flesh of the poem revolting to the Latin mind, 
Its chastity, on the other hand, would not appeal to natures dif- 
ferent from and perhaps in some respects less noble than the 
German. Riches, fine clothes, food, wine—these are the healthy 
longings in the Nibelungen. Heroes sell their swords and show 
themselves lusty, life-enjoying men, coarse in all things but love— 
pugnacious animals, whose greatest delight is in splintering shields 
and cracking helmets. Even God is a “ right rich God.”’ 

Much the same may besaidof Homer. At Ulysses’ return, the 
open love for wealth shows itself again and again. And in spite of 
the length of the Nibelungen and the signs of its composite origin, 
much art is shown in the treatment. Each man, each woman, is 
an individual, although each a victim to an unforgiving woman, 
or rather to the curse of overweening riches. What theme more 
startling ; what plot more sensational? Yet nothing hurries; the 
poem marches with an iron dignity to the end, as at a later day 
figures grave and irresistible in their ponderous battle-robes must 
have stalked their fated paths to slaughter. At first indeed a 
smile plays here and there on joustings, on happy feasts, brave 
clothes sought out from silver chests, on joyous bustle when 
maidens are told to make them ready for hightide or festival ; 
before the worst an artful gleam of joy and hope drowns out the 
remembrance of adverse omens. ‘This is good art, but when that 
last light too is gone, and the tragedy unrolls in the quiet lapse 
of verse, a dignity accrues to the unknown poet who shows him. 
self master of his theme, who is so great. 

Since the spectroscope of modern German criticism has been 
brought to bear upon the Nibelungenlied, there remains no ques- 
tion such as haunts the memory of Homer. There is no doubt 
of the compositeness of the song, although the difference between 
the first and second parts is not as great as that between the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. As before mentioned, the Edda pointed out 
many of its parts. But we may reverse our steps and from the 
Nibelungen judge of Homer. We will then discover with sur- 
prise in how many points of general, national interest the two 
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epics are alike. From that we draw our deductions, and make a 
shrewd guess that no man has ever lived who could have origi- 
nated and written the Iliad and Odyssey as they have come down 
tous ; that suchan act would be superhuman, as far as we can judge 
humanity, and that Homer, at the most, collected and arranged 
with exquisite art the rough popular legends that sprang from 
every nook and corner of pathless, water-circled Greece. It is 
sufficient that he who goes by the name of Homer was greatest ; 
there is no need of making him a demi-god. 

But Homer and Nibelungen once placed side by side, the mind 
springs to the simile of the wave of, nations, like in origin and in 
its results organically the same, whether running northwest to 
spend itself among the shallows of the Germanic lands, or 
heaping up its human waves in Asia Minor and the Greek 
peninsulas. Here peace came first with its train of arts, 
but there among a race unequally favored the beauties of song had 
many centuries to wait before the hour of blossoming arrived. 
The difference between Greek and German was for much, but 
perhaps their respective countries for more. Thus we see the 
rough excess of imagination in the Edda and the Anglo Saxon 
Beowulf. These seem to tell of uncut forest, morass and wilder- 
ness sparsely occupied by men, whose passions were not unlike the 
beasts they delighted to pursue. But behold how poets must in- 
fallibly write from the stand-point of their time, how they must 
write their nation’s thought and temper, just as every little artist 
draws himself upon the canvas or cuts his inner man intothe un- 
conscious truth of marble. ‘The Nibelungen song, despite its 
bloody scenes, reflects a land softened by centuries of patient 
tillage of corn and wine. Its very lack of similes proclaims the 
civilization which gave birth to its present form, and in its thou- 
sand links ef steady verse we. almost see that combed and trimmed 
effect we of the West appreciate in the motherly home-look of the 
German Rhine. 

The dull little town of Worms, the nucleus of this and still 
another long poem of Kriemhild’s varied adventures, derives its 
name from a worm indeed, but one that raised no smile. A worm, 
a snake, a dragon, these were interchangeable terms, and a dragon 
gave the town its name. A tract of land in Esthonia bears the 
like ignoble appellation and probably from a like cause. There, 
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it may be, was placed the scene of Siegfried’s encounter with the 
Snake-worm or Lind-wurm, which won him his impenetrable skin. 
To nine persons out of ten this town is associated with the word 
Diet. The Diet of Worms is to be found in every school history. 
But under Latin influences we have been pronouncing the word 
Diet in two syllables, as if it came from des, a day. The truth is, 
however, that Diet is an old German word meaning People—the 
People (assembled) of Worms—and is uttered in one syllable; 
thus: Deet. The proof lies in this, the last verse of the Nibelung- 
enlied : 
2440. I'll tell you now no further of distress so dread 

(Let those who there were slaughtered lie among the dead), 

How their affairs they settled, since the Hunish diet. 

Ilere hath the tale an ending; this is the Nibelunge-liet. 


Henry EckKrorp. 





THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE IN NORTH AMERICA. 


HE United States, east of the Missouri river and the plains, 

have been free from changes of level for a much !onger 
period than that portion which lies to the west of such an imagi- 
nary line. It was alternately dry and submerged during a long 
period in the infancy of geological time, but became finally so 
established as to permit of no further descent of level, or, at 
most, of slight ones only. The last stages of this process of crea- 
tion were witnessed at the close of the carboniferous period, when 
the elevations of land were wide-spread, inclosing tracts of water 
within bars or in depressions. ‘These water areas were of course 
at first salt, but as they had communication with the sea, and re- 
ceived abundant supplies of pure water from streams and rains, 
they soon became fresh. They then became the centers of rank 
vegetation, which either as moss filled them up with its dense 
growth, or as large trees formed forests on the shores. Later sub- 
mergences covered all this material with a heavy coating of mud 
deposit, which now appear to us in the form of strata of clay and 
sandstone rock. ‘Thus was produced the coal, which has played 
so important a part in human progress. So frequent were the 
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alternations of level that at one place in Nova Scotia as many as 
seventy-six beds of coal separate as many strata of other materials, 
and the whole amount of deposit amounts to fifteen thousand five 
hundred feet. As the elevating force became more powerful, the 
amount of dry land increased, until the lifting of the Alleghany 
mountains to a height of twenty thousand feet concluded the 
process. 

Previous to this time vertebrated animals had been inhabitants 
of water only, so far as the preserved remains have been discov- 
ered, but now air breathers were introduced, which, instead of 
fins, possessed limbs adapted for walking on dry land. These 
creatures were all salamanders, and related to the frogs, beginning 
life in the water and passing through a metamorphosis before 
reaching the perfect state. 

The western regions were during this time occupied by a bound- 
lessocean, whose western limit has not yet been ascertained ; and 
such it continued for many ages, while the East was bringing 
forth plant and animal each after its kind. The strata deposited 
in the bottom of the western sea covered each other successively, 
so that it is only the latter chapters of the history that are now 
revealed to us in the exposed beds of the upper formations. But 
the history of the East was repeated. Its eastern coast-line rose 
and fell gradually, and islands appeared in the far West, heralding 
the birth of another continent. Slowly the land areas extended, 
the western growing from islands to a long, narrow continent, 
honey-combed with lagoons and lakes. The great central sea 
(now Kansas, Dakota, etc.) contracted, and finally lost its con- 
nection with the ocean altogether. The water areas were, how- 
ever, for a long period brackish, and brought forth oysters and 
other shell-fish of dubious proclivities, capable of living in either 
salt or fresh water, but thriving in a mixture of both. The land 
was covered with a rich and dense forest vegetation, and the bog- 
moss again encroached on the lakes. But the forest was in great 
contrast to that of the carboniferous period. Instead of huge 
ferns and tree mosses we have the more highly-organized and 
beautiful forms represented by the existing deciduous trees. Oaks, 
sassafras, magnolia and poplar shaded a dense undergrowth of 
shrubs, while palms and some other tropical families distinguished 
the general effect from the familiar one of to-day. But the moss 
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performed its old function of coal maker. Humblest among 
plants, its existence has been more important in world-building 
than that of all the lords of the forest. Its mosses died, and new 
layers of the living plant grew upon them, until the descent of the 
land and encroachment of waters deposited the stone lid upon 
their treasury of carbon, not to be unsealed until the long future 
day of human empire. The alternations of land and water were 
numerous. At one point on the Union Pacific railroad a section 
displays one hundred and seventy-three distinct strata, of which 
thirty-six are either coal or mingled with vegetable matter, while 
the others are frequently composed almost exclusively of fresh 
and brackish water shells. The elevation, however, exceeded the 
depressions, the brackish estuaries and lagoons were transformed 
into fresh water lakes, and at length the noble ranges of the 
Rocky mountains bounded the horizons in many directions. 

The salt ocean had not only been the dwelling place of gill- 
breathing fishes, but also of many forms of air-breathing verte- 
brates. These were reptiles, and exhibited a great superiority of 
structure over the air-breathers that peopled the swamps and land 
of the coal period. When the land and the fresh waters claimed 
the great West, the sea saurians perished, for their limbs were not 
fitted for the changed circumstances. Smaller races held the land, 
and with a few monsters that had never been ocean dwellers, rep- 
resented the swarming reptillian life of the past. 

But a new dynasty was to rule the earth ; the mammal, with hot 
blood and active brain, was to use the rich stores of the newer 
vegetable world, and life was to be exhibited on a higher platform. 

The lakes of the west were gradually dried by the cutting of 
their discharging streams down to the level of their bottoms. 
This was of course soonest accomplished in lakes of the greatest 
elevation; forinstance those within the highest range of the moun- 
ain chains. Otherscontinued for a longer period, and others toa 
comparatively still more recent date. Their deposits contain a 
faithful record of the life of the surrounding land, doubtless embrac- 
ing many species that ranged to the Atlantic ocean. We have thus 
the means of studying the character of five successive periods, 
which must be to us a mine of interesting inquiry, and source of 
evidence as to the nature of that life and the thoughts of its great 
Author. 
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The names of the beds, with the regions where chiefly found, 
are the following: (1) The Lignite series or Upper Cretaceous, 
(Montana, Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado); (2) Eocene Lake, 
(Wyoming, West Colorado); (3) Miocene, (Nebraska, Oregon, 
E. Colorado) ; (4) Pliocence, (Nebraska, Idaho, Orgeon, E. Col- 
orado); (5) Post-pliocene (Caves of the East). The quadrupeds 
begin in full blast in the Eocene, and none whatever are known 
from beds of the preceding or cretaceous age: a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and not easy to account for, especially as it is the case 
all over the world, so far as known; yet there were a few of this 
high division during a period that preceded the cretaceous. In 
Wyoming, therefore, we find life first in the form with which it 
has pleased Divine power to invest ourselves, but in no case 
presenting any close resemblance to the human species. The pre- 
dominant styles were those resembling the tapir, the opossum, the 
bat, the mole, and the squirrel. There were no cloven-focted 
animals that chew the cud (ruminants) ; no horses, no elephants, 
no rhinoceros nor hippopotamus, and, it is thought, no true cat or 
dog-like flesh-eaters. To take their places were strange creatures 
that combine the characteristics of these divisions now so widely 
separated. Thus there were forms between the horse and tapir, 
between the elephant and tapir, and between the rhinoceros and 
tapir. There were numerous monkeys, which resembled nearly 
as much the raccoon and the cvati. The land carnivora resembled 
in many ways the seals, and the division of the opossum and the 
kangaroo had sundry representatives. A more curious and to 
some unexpected faunal combination, constituting a homogeneous 
whole, does not exist in any known formation. 

In thenext period (Miocene) a great addition to the living types 
of animals took place, so that the contrast between this formation 
and the Eocene is very great. A portion of almost any part of 
theskeleton of a quadruped would thus enable the paleontologist 
to determine the age of the formation from which it had been pro- 
cured. Thus ruminating animals exist in the greatest profusion ; 
a few horses appear, two species of elephants (mastodon) are 
known, and there are a great many species of rhinoceros. Tie 
peculiar intermediate divisions of the Wyoming beds no longer 
peopled the land ; the strange beings compounded with the tapir, 
have abandoned the earth in favor of more decided types. Ou.e 
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or two tapirs hold over, and one of the anomalous monkeys, 
The snakes and lizards are nearly the same, but the crocodiles 
that swarmed during the Eocene, have entirely disappeared. 

If we examine the character of the representatives of living 
orders in greater detail, we shall find the phenomenon observed 
in the structure of the Eocene quadrupeds repeated, but within a 
narrower limit of variation. Thus the modern ruminants may 
be roughly stated as belonging to the families of the hogs, camels, 
musk-deer, and oxen. In the Miocene there are neither oxen 
nor deer, while many species in enormous droves present struc- 
ture of hog, camel, and deer, combined ; or camel plus musk and 
hog. The horses had three toes, and were more or less like tapirs ; 
and some of the rhinoceroses shared similar peculiarities. One 
strange set of creatures, combined characters of tapirs, and 
rhinoceros, with those of those Eocene beasts that combined thie 
elephant and tapir. The latter have been called Zodasz/eus ; the 
former Symborodon. The Lobdastlens had three pairs of long 
horns, the first at the snout, the last on the back of the skull. 
The feet were like the elephant, and it carried a pair of knife- 
liketusks. It probably had a short trunk. The Symdorodon had 
feet more like the rhinoceros, but it stood high on the legs 
like the elephant. The tusks were reduced to a small size, while 
one pair of horns stood upon the top of the head. They rep- 
resented the front pair of the Hodasz/eus, and either stood on the 
nose or over the eyes. ‘Their shape differed in the different 
species. In some they were long and round, in others, flat ; in 
others they were three sided, and turned outward. One species 
had enormously expanded cheek bones, and was nearly as large 
as an elephant ; it has been called Symborodon bucco. The long- 
horned species was as large as the Indian rhinoceros, and is called 
Symborodon acer. The species with three-cornered horns is in- 
termediate in size. 

Besides these larger quadrupeds, there were myriads of the 
small ones, whose evident adaptation for insect and seed eating 
habits indicate the abundance of such supplies. Thus there were 
moles, mice, squirrels, and not less than seven species of rabbits. 
Areas exist where the beds of the formation laid bare by the 
weather are found to be covered with the delicate remains of 
these animals. They cover the surface in such profusion as to 
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resemble the loose grain on the farmers’ barn-floor in harvest 
time. 

The Pliocene stratum, above the Miocene, is usually present in 
the regions where the latter occur, though not invariably. It has 
a more sandy character, while the older beds are more clayey. The 
life they disclose is quite distinct from that we have just passed in 
review, differing from it much in the same way that it differs from 
that below it—z. ¢., the Eocene. In other words, it is still more 
like the life of the present time, and the curious intermediate or 
(to speak inaccurately) the mixed divisions have nearly disappeared. 
We have now true dogs and weasels, true elephants and a few true 
deers and antelopes. The camels are almost like those now living, 
and while the horses have three toes, the side toes are much 
reduced, and the teeth are much more nearly like those of living 
horses. Rhinoceroses still abound, but all their mixed tapiroid 
and elephantine kindred have utterly disappeared. 

A curious feature in the dentition of the horses and camels of 
this period has been observed. The temporary or milk teeth of 
the horses was very much like that of the permanent or second 
series of the horses of the preceding or Miocene formation. The 
second or permanent teeth differed from them, and resemble ex- 
actly in type the temporary or milk teeth of the living horses. 
The case of the camels is similar. Like the hogs they possessed 
a full set of upper teeth in front which they soon shed, thus taking 
on one of their true camel characters; but their permanent series 
all round after this shedding was like that of the milk dentition 
of the existing camels and lamas. In the latter animals the num- 
ber of the permanent teeth is less than that of the first series in 
one part of the mouth, thus producing another type. 

In the fifth and last period we observe another marked change 
in the life. Most of the #amma/ia are nearly related to those now 
living in this and other continents, while a great many forms of 
the past are lost. The monkeys did not reach into the Pliocene, 
so far as we know; now the rhinoceros leaves us. A few remnants 
only survive of the camels and horses. Oxen first appear either 
as the giant bison, or the Southern musk oxen; deer of great 
size exist. The loss is replaced by South American types, espec- 
ially gigantic sloths, in great abundance, with droves of tapirs and 
peccaries. For the first time we have the raccoons and bears, the 
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latter of the same character as those found with the fossil sloths in 
Buenos Ayres. ‘True cats, like the jaguar and the tiger, roam the 
forests, and weasels and otters inhabit the banks of the streams. 

The modern time has come, so far as the patterns of the animals 
are concerned, but their habitations are still different from those 
which their representatives preserve at the present. But nearly 
all the post-pliocene quadrupeds belong to different species from 
those now living. 

The present appearance of the mammalian family in North 
America is due to the following changes: The lamas, sloths, 
tapirs and peccaries have all been banished to Mexico and South 
America; so also most of the large cats. The horses, mastodons 
and elephants were extinguished. The deer type seems to have 
expanded; while one ox (the bison) and an antelope remain. The 
wild dogs, weasels, etc., number about as many species now as in 
the past, while the variety of bears seems to have increased ; on 
the other hand only one (the panther) of the large cats remains. 
That strange creature, the opossum, still holds his own far away 
from his Australian kindred. The smaller rodent quadrupeds are 
almost as much varied asever. Many of these changes have evi- 
dently been wrought bythe glacial period. That frozen epoch 
brought down the Arctic life, and either destroyed those forms that 
could not resist its rigors, or drove them into a more southern 
climate. ‘The musk ox then roamed through the southern States, 
the walrus haunted the coasts of Virginia, and the reindeer peo- 
pled New Jersey. With the return of the milder period these 
again sought the North. 

But a small proportion of the actual number of the species which 
lived during these successive ages is yet known, and the field 
offers many returns for exploration. As an illustration of the 
manner in which opinions respecting the history of life may be 
connected by discovery, I cite two examples. The bony gar fishes 
have been often pointed to as exhibiting a remarkable break in 
the times of appearance in geological history. Their latest fossil 
relatives were known to have existed during the ancient period 
called the jurassic ; they did not recur until the present, and now 
only in the fresh waters of North America. This break of at least 
one-third of all geological time has been recently much reduced 
by the discovery of gars in great abundance in the Miocene and 
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Eocene periods, on this continent. ‘The second case is that 
of the serpents. They were only known for a long time in the 
Eocene of New Jersey, then in the same epoch of Wyoming, and 
lately in the Miocene of Colorado. 

Until recently no fossil monkeys, bats nor opossums were known 
to exist in American formations, and the curious intermediate 
divisions above described as related to elephants, rhinoceros, 


tapir, hog, camel, horse, monkey, etc., are all recent American 
discoveries. 
EDWARD D. COPE. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HE knowledge of letters and figures, of words and numbers 

—even the mental training which the acquisition of this 
knowledge involves,—are not the whole of education. But facili- 
tating, as they do, the interchange of thought among men, they 
lie very near the foundations of civilization. The method by 
which, in a single city,1in one year, 84,000 children receive this 
knowledge and training, at the hands of 1600 teachers, in 400 
schools, at an expense of $1,400,000, is a local matter, but of local 
interest only as are the institutions of ancient Athens, or medieval 
Venice—whose far-reaching influence makes their locality con- 
spicuous and exemplary. This may serve as an apology for oc- 
cupying some pages with the following remarks on the Public 
School System of Philadelphia. 

By an act of the Legislature in 1818, the city and county of 
Philadelphia were designated the ‘‘1st School District’? of the 
State; and by the same and subsequent acts, notably that of Feb. 
2d, 1854, (providing for the consolidation of the county,) and of 
April 5th, 1867, the present system, so far as due to State 
legislation, has been formed. Each ward constitutes a section of 
the district, and by its board of school directors, elected for 
terms of three years, controls its schools, subject to the superior 
authority of the Board of Public Education. 'The members of the 


1 See Public School Report, Philadelphia, for 1872. 
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latter are appointed, one for eachward, and for three years each, 
by the judges of the Courts of Common Pleas and the District 
Courts; and each member is ex-officio a member of the board of 
directors of his section. It will be seen that the organization has 
the good features of our Federal system, in that it has local legis- 
lative bodies, designed to act in harmony with a central one,but 
with this difference, that they do not represent the same constit- 
uency. Until 1867, the central board was elected by the local 
boards from theirown menbership, but by an act of the legislature, 
in that year, the present plan was substituted. It has all the ad- 
vantages that are usually found in appointments by impartial 
courts over elections by popular bodies; and will lose them as 
soon as the evils of a judiciary, itself elective, shall have had time 
to develop themselves. 

The Board of Public Education has the general superintendence 
of all public school affairs in the district; it receives and acts 
upon applications from the sectional boards for new school build- 
ings, repairs, furniture, books and other supplies: it also fixes the 
grades of schools, the courses and hours of study, and the text- 
books ; the qualifications of teachers, their salaries, and that of 
other employees, and certifies their names to the city controller 
for payment of salaries. The bills for these expenscs, when 
approved by the board, are paid from the city treasury, from 
annual appropriations by Councils, based on estimates originating 
mainly with the local boards, but revised by the general board, 
and afterward by Councils. 

To the sectional boards remain the defaz/s of supervision, both 
material and personal, indicated above. They have authority to 
contract bills to a limited amount without consulting the central 
board, and to a larger amount with its approbation, but may not 
exceed, in any class of expenditures, the allowance proper to that 
class under their quota of the whole annual appropriation. Their 
most important prerogative is the exclusive privilege of electing 
(and perhaps of dismissing) their teachers. These must, however, 
hold such ‘‘certificates of qualification’? as the general board 
alone issues, and their election must be approved by the latter as 
a necessary condition to the payment of their salaries. 

The Graves or ScHOOLs, as fixed by the Board of Public Elu- 
cation, are: 1. The Primary, which receives children reported as 
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not less than six years of age, and, ‘‘ beginning w h the begin- 
ning,’’ conducts them a little way in spelling, reading, writing, 
music, and through the four elementary rules of arithmetic. 2. 
The Secondary schools are designed to be reached at the age of 
74 to g years, and carry the instruction in the above-named studies 
somewhat further, adding geography and drawing,—hardly dis- 
tinguishing marks of a separate grade. 3. At the age of 9g to 12, 
the pupil should be ready for the Grammar school, where he adds 
gradually to his former studies, pursued still further, grammar, 
composition, history, book-keeping. constitution of the United 
States, etymology, algebra, mensuration, physiology, natural 
philosophy, and chemistry. In the primary and secondary 
schools: are also taught (or presumed to be) object lessons, and 
in all, vocal and physical exercises. 4. Inthe Boys’ High School, 
which a pupil should reach at from 11% to 14% years of age, 
natural history, the German and Latin languages, political 
economy, and mental science are added to the list of studies, and 
arithmetic, book-keeping and elementary free-hand drawing devel- 
op into astronomy, commercial calculations and forms, and me- 
chanical and engineering drawing. The Girls’ High (or Normal) 
School, being intended not so much for the ‘‘ higher education 
of women’’ as for the production of teachers for the lower schools, 
has no technical study but that of the science of teaching, and 
substitutes English literature and geology for the languages, 
political economy and natural history. 

The number of schools in each ward is limited only by the 
demand, but 2” fact each ward has one grammar school for each 
sex, with five exceptions, three having each two schools, and two 
having as yet none. The number of primaries, of course, largely 
exceeds that of the secondaries, being, in 1872, 192 against 111. 
There are also 31 schools of mixed grade, known as ‘‘consoli- 
dated schools,’’ in the rural wards. In each ward the special 
secondary school to which a child passes from a primary is usually 
determined by the residence of the child, the Grammar school 
receiving from all the secondaries in the ward. 

The detailed ‘‘Course or Srupy’’ (outlined above) prepared 
by the Board of Education, specifying text-books, the extent to 
which they shall be used in each grade of school, and manner of 
instruction, is followed more or less closely throughout the dis- 
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trict. By the rule, each school must be taught the entire course 
proper to its grade, and each division of a school must occupy six 
months on those studies allotted to it; but this allottment is very 
properly to be made by the principal of the school. The periods 
of six months are marked by the semi-annual EXAMINATIONS, 
when, theoretically, the pupils composing one division should 
pass into the next higher, and those of the highest divisions of 
the primary and secondary should enter the lowest of the secon- 
dary and grammar schools respectively. Individual pupils, how- 
ever, may be promoted within the schools at any time at the 
discretion of the principal ; but, practically, this is almost a dead 
letter, as each teacher wishes to reserve her best scholars for the 
examinations. The ages given above for entrance into the schools 
above the primary grade are therefore arrived at by taking these 
conditions into consideration, wh the number of divisions in the 
schools, which vary from three to six. New pupils are received 
in any school (except the high schools) for which they may be 
ready, but after entering must follow the same law of progress as 
those who begin with the lowest. Each principal examines her 
or his own school, with the exception of the first division of the 
primaries and secondaries, which are examined by the principal 
of aschool of the next higher grade to which they are iespec- 
tively tributary, and all examinations are under the supervision of 
the grammar school principal. The standard of scholarship re- 
quired to pass these examinations varies with the number of chil- 
dren which the superior school can accommodate, and depends 
also to some extent on considerations on the part of the princi- 
pal of the inferior school as to the number that may remain to 
her after promotion; for the rules of the board require a full divi- 
sion to every teacher, and, in the primaries, make the salaries of 
the lower teachers depend on the number of divisions in the 
school. 

These remarks as to examinations and promotions do not apply 
to the two high schools, excepting only the statement that they 
are held therealsosemi-annually. Three marked differences exist 
between this and the other grades of schools. 1. They are en- 
tirely under the control of the Board of Education, who appoint 
their teachers, &c., andentirely free from the control of the section- 
al boards. 2. No pupil, nevertheless, can enter them except as a 
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graduate of a grammar school ; and 3. The examination to which 
such are subject is held by the principal of the grammar school, 
each for himself; the high school authorities simply notifying 
the latter how many pupils each is entitled to send, the whole 
number depending on the vacancies in the former, and the 
quota on the number of civisions in the latter. The lowest 
division of the high school is therefore but an upper division of 
the grammar school, held for convenience in the High School 
building, ‘‘in limbo,’’ to be prepared for the classes proper of the 
high school. Whether, between this stage and the senior class 
of the grammar school, which was designed for the extension of 
high school advantages, but which alone may furnish pupils for the 
latter, there is not a waste of six months time, is a matter for con- 
sideration. 

The CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION issued by the Board of 
Education, the possession of which by those elected as teachers, 
is a necessary, and, practically, the only condition to their con- 
firmation by the board, are of two classes. ‘The first makes its 
holder eligible, after one, two, and three years experience in 
teaching, respectively, to the principalship of a primary, second- 
. ary, and grammar school. The second to no higher position 
than the principalship of a secondary, and to that only after 
teaching for three years. ‘To obtain these certificates, applicants 
must reach certain fixed standards of scholarship, at semi-an- 
nual examinations held under the direction of the board, by 
professors of the boys’ high school, and principals of grammar 
schools. Candidates are examined in reading, spelling, defini- 
tions, etymology, grammar, composition, penmanship, geography, 
history, United States constitution, arithmetic, algebra, and 
mensuration. Geometry was formerly included, but although 
taught in the Normal school, which furnished more than one-half 
of the successful candidates at the last examination, it has since 
then been dropped from the list, because not taught in the gram- 
mar schools; and ‘‘sectional’’ influence demands that all shall 
have an equal chance. 


The perfect school, whatever else may distinguish it, must com- 
bine the advantages due to the undivided attention and personal 
knowledge of the private tutor, with those given by the mutual aid 
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and stimulus of many learners. Its course of study must have a 
close relation to the after life of the student, and the teacher must 
be as free in the use of his discretion, as an expert of any other pro- 
fession. The ideal, though high, is not beyond the reach of zeal, 
patience and wisdom, unfettered by arbitrary rule, and urged by 
the love of the work, and the just rewards of wealth and reputa- 
tion. There are many conspicuous examples of single schools, 
and even of series of schools, organized or carried on by one or 
more observant, judicious men, and thoroughly filling their part 
in the educational work of their time. But when not onlya 
school or a series of schools, but a muméer of series, embracing 
hundreds of individuals, whose lower members, receiving scores of 
thousands of children of all classes, must be so nicely gradec .s to 
allow an interchange of pupils, and a uniform progression to the 
highest ; when this organization is to be devised and maintained 
by the agents of a multitude, where economical ignorance con- 
tends with wasteful empiricism, and the balance of power is held 
as often by venal or partisan as by honest intelligence ; where 
the teacher is less a wise director than the machine of such a direc- 
tory, should it surprise us were the result to fall far short of the 
object, and utterly fail to justify the labor and expense ? 

Yet it is under such conditions that the public school svsiem of 
Philadelphia has been formed, and has grown by the force of its own 
‘* raison d’étre’’ to its present importance as an educating agency. 
Like many of the children whom it has trained, it has, despite 
over-care and under-care, turned out much better than might have 
been expected. Its growth has vigor, and oftena right direction, 
though as the resultant of opposing forces. Those forces are 
still active. The contests in the Board of Education, and _be- 
tween it and the sectional boards, are signs of a vitality that will 
yet cast off the injurious and improve the valuable, The writer 
aims to present such a view of it as a whole, as may contribute to 
this result, as the designer surveys his drawing from a distance, 
that he may note its general effect, and the relation which the de- 
tails bear to that effect. 

The system evidently recognizes the schools of each section as 
one, dessgned to give a general English education, and whose 
highest classes are those of the grammar school; and very prop- 
erly, therefore, gives the sectional board the supervision to that 
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extent. The high schools appear, so far as an intelligent design 
can be traced, to be technical schools, to prepare those few 
who are allowed to enter them for the arts, or professional, or 
literary life. The plan seems faultless ; but in the executive de- 
tails there is so much ill-adjustment, irresoluteness, even incon- 
sistency, that the observer may be pardoned if he discovers, with 
difficulty, a design which the results themselves do not always 
declare. 

And these defects are precisely such as we should look for from, 
the difficulties of the work, already suggested. Fora small com- 
munity, as this was comparatively, thirty-five years ago, it was- 
and is, natural to plan a uniform school system. Although, there- 
fore, each section stands alone, rules and courses of study were 
made to apply equally in all; and now when the population and 
almost the sections have trebled in number, the evils of this uni- 
formity, like the defects in an enlarged photograph, appear. If 
there is to be a uniform standard of scholarship, it will certainly 
conform to the ability of the majority, which is equal to saying that 
it must be Zozw,; and where 400 schools must be governed by one set of 
rules, there must be a want of flexibility and adaptability to special 
conditions. Itis for the last reason, especially, that so many per- 
sons of moderate means, but with a high valuation of their child- 
ren’s education, will economize in other expenses, to be able to 
send them toa private rather than a public school. They willbe 
content to buy their clothing in Market street, ready made, but 
they will not have their minds furnished to a machine pattern. 
They prefer aschool where the principal can watch closely the 
progress of each child, and after consultation with the parent 
alone, or in the exercise of discretion for which he is responsible 
tothe parent only, can act promptly in any case. Surely such is 
not the school where 40 to 80 children are under the care of a 
single teacher, who is under the control of a principal, who, witha 
class of 30 or 40, is himself directed by acommittee of a sec- 
tional board and the board itself,—which board is governed by 
a general board, composed of twenty-nine gentlemen meeting 
monthly as their business engagements permit, acting hastily 
on the most important questions, and from want of coercive au 


thority legislating popularly, after all, rather than according to 
their judgment. 
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But I shall be told that this is all well known, and well under- 
stood as past remedy; that boots and shoes for the million must 
be made by machinery, and, therefore, to standard sizes, and he 
that is so unfortunate that he cannot afford to have his own made 
to order, on his private last, must suffer the tender pedal protu- 
berances to adapt themselves to the law of necessity, and the 
nearest ‘‘number.’’ And as to the evils of Democracy, we may 
as well make up our minds to bear them, in school as well as other 
affairs. 

There is just truth enough in this view of the situation to make 
us wholesomely uncomfortable until we get out of it. But no 
sane American, after recent events here and in New York, need 
despair of adapting Democratic forms to the highest civilizations; 
and as to the special subject before us, a ‘‘ back-sight,’’ suchas 
surveyors take to rectify their observations, will show us that the 
progress of the public school system, on the whole, has been up- 
ward, and that perhaps from not comprehending fully our own 
advance and destination, we have strayed into this present ‘ low- 
ness.”’ 

The impetus to this progress was given by some features of the 
present system, that to-day need re-adjustment to the new require- 
ments of its growth. Instead of attempting forever to make 
rules, studies, scholarship, that may be, or may be called, uni- 
form throughout the city—an undertaking as unnecessary and 
almost as impracticable as to do so for the whole State—let us now 
leave to the local boards a large share of this authority. Let 
them occupy, in regard to the internal management of the schools, 
nearly the ground now held by the general board, leaving to the 
latter the fiscal affairs of the whole, and through the high and 
normal schools, the ultimate tone of scholarship, and the supply 
of well-qualified teachers. 

This does not require general legislation, but simply a readiness 
on the part of the board to make exceptions to the present rules 
as to courses and hours of study, on special application in each 
case from the local boards, to enable them to meet the wants of 
special schools. The control of the high and normal schools 
remaining with the general board, would enable it to maintain a 
standard of scholarship throughout, zf on/y these schools ¢hemselves 
examine applicants for admission, and receive all, whether public 
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school pupils or not, who can pass such examination. It is by 
this silent force only that Harvard and Yale give the tone to 
all the academies of the land. From the absence of some uni- 
form ultimate standard the measure of scholarship now always 
varies in different sections, and at times in the same section, so 
that pupils frequently, and sometimes intentionally, change the 
real grade of their school by changing its location. 

I know that it has been proposed to dispense with all boards 
but the central one, on the ground of the difficulty of harmonizing 
two authorities. But we have had the same problem in our Fed- 
eral and State governments, and it has been satisfactorily solved. 
Surely the principle of combined, general and local powers has 
advantages that are not lightly to be thrown away, at the risk, too, 
of all the evils of centralization. ‘The present sections may be too 
large or too small ; their bounds may not be the best that can be 
made; and the central board may not feel so instinctively the 
superior personal fitness of some of their directors as to impel 
it on that account to transfer any of its own duties; but 
these are matters that can be adjusted. 

Much of the routine and rigidity of our system is due to certain 
features, which the Board of Public Education is responsible for 
requiring or allowing. These are the results of an excessive sys- 
tematization which has grown upon us unperceived, till what sliould 
be a vital force, developing all while itself unseen, has become a 
crystallizing agency, that extinguishes life, and presents us a fossil. 
After legislation has provided for every difficulty, it is generally 
found necessary to obviate those which itself has created; and 
the steps already taken towards the equalization of salaries and 
the simplification of teachers’ certificates may be welcomed as the 
beginning of this movement. The points to which I would 
call attention now, are the maintenance of the primary schools as 
a distinct grade, the unwise apportionment of pupils to teachers, 
and the inequality of salaries. 

The common experience of educators has united in the adop- 
tion of three grades of scholastic life ; the Preparatory, the Aca- 
demic, and the Collegiate. We can find the parallel grades in our 
schools only by considering the primary and secondary as lower 
and higher divisions of the preparatory course. And why not do 
so, in practice? This is not a question of names merely, for in 
the promotion of pupils, the salaries of teachers, andnumber the of 
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pupils assigned to a teacher, it makes a ‘‘ distinction with a dif. 
ference.”’ 

The manner in which the limits of a division is fixed is this: 
The rule provides that ‘‘each division of the grammar and sec- 
ondary schools shall contazn at least an average attendance of 40 
pupils 40 each teacher,’ which remarkable collocation of words is 
construed in practice to mean that the average attendance of each 
division shall be at least 40 pupils. ‘‘ The average attendance in 
the primary schools shall not be less than 45 to each teacher.” 
This ambiguous expression is understood similarly to mean that 
the average attendance of each division shall be atleast 45. Why 
children just beginning to learn should require /ess individual at- 
tention from the teacher than when older, it is hard to see. In the 
first case the soil must be prepared, in addition to planting and 
nourishing the seed. As the number absent from sickness is to be 
computed in the average attendance, the above numbers are not 
always as large as they appear, but from the fact that ”o provision 
ts made for a new division until the old one has double these numbers, 
it is often the case that a young girl of 17 or 18 has the charge of 
75 to 85 young children ; and as this is more apt to be the case in 
the lowest division of the primary, many of these children will be 
those learning theirletters. Because this is the lowest class, too, 
the salary is the lowest, all of them being in an inverse ratio to the 
number of pupils to be taught. Is it surprising that the children 
of the poorest classes make the bulk of these lower divisions? 
Would it not be better, throughout the preparatory department 
at least, to simply provide a number of assistant teachers, in a cer- 
tain ratio (and a larger one than at present) to the attendance of 
the whole school,—the principal to apportion the pupils among 
them, as she already apportions the studies and decides the pro- 
motions? This, with the freedom of promotion a¢ any time when 
the child is qualified, from the highest division of the primary to 
the lowest of the secondary school, as well as in any other stage of 
progress, would free this branch of our school service from a great 
burden of ‘‘ system.’’ I know that to dispense with an examina- 
tion will be objected to as dispensing with a test of the ¢eachers' 
work ; but it may be submitted whether scholastic any more than 
physical ‘‘vivisection’’ can be justified in the interests of criti- 
cism alone. 
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The ‘‘more stately mansions’’ which the soul of the school- 
child, as well as the man, delights to ‘‘ build”’ 


«As the swift seasons roll,” 


are, like those of the Chambered Nautilus, the results of its own 
powers, and to be entered as soon as, and only when, the old are 
outgrown. And what will justify the checking of the child’s 
progress by ‘‘hurdle-leaps’’ under the name of examinations, 
written examinations of children eight years old! and as many 
of them to the ‘‘ through’’ pupilas there may be divisions in the 
school—the combined effect of board rules as to examina- 
tions in primaries, unequal salaries, and fixed numbers in a division. 

As to salaries, if the teaching well of the youngest children 
differs in kind from that of the older, it does not in degree ; 
and one uniform salary throughout the preparatory (except for 
principals and first assistants,) and another for the grammar 
schools, would obviate frequent changes, and, being just, serve 
the best interests of the pupils. 

The preparatory schools, if any be so, are the most important 
in our system. Defective instruction here, arising either from 
bad rules or poor teachers, affects all the after school-life. And 
when we remember that 75 per cent. of all the pupils of this 
department have no subsequent school instruction, we must real- 
ize the importance of giving them such teachers as only good sal- 
aries will secure, and of giving these teachers the fullest opportu- 
nity for usefulness. 

I have already suggested two important changes that might well 
be made as to our high schools, viz: to admit only those who 
can reach standards fixed for and applied by these schoo!s, and to 
admit all such, whether from public schools or not ; the lacter change 
requiring in time an increase in the number of buildiags. With 
this elevation of standard, and extension of use, there should be a 
more complete development of the distinctive feature of this 
grade of school—the technical. As the preparatory fits the child 
for the general instruction which the academy or grammar 
school gives, so this general instruction is a basis on which to 
rear that proper to his life’s vocation ; for literary and mathe- 
matical training, though supplying all else, is not the whole of 
mental culture, as the roots and leaves are not the whole of a 
plant. This principle, slowly realized by the pressure of science, 
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abstract and applied, to an equal front with the old studies, is 
modifying the curriculum of every college. The Boys’ High 
School claims to rank as such; there is no reason why the Girls’ 
should not also; and if so, they should offer as varied and as com- 
plete a course of elective studies as any. The former has lived 
down much opposition; it will turn that opposition into hearty 
aid when it makes its literary culture so thorough that a man may 
earn bread and fame through it, and when its training in the arts 
becomes more than a preparation for a book-keepers’ desk. The 
Girls’ High School, while preparing no fewer competent teachers, 
might then qualify many young women to shine on a higher stage 
than that of the Academy of Music ; illustrious though this be with 
tulle, crinoline, and textile and other illusions. Much prepara- 
tory work might be done in this direction in the grammar schools 
too, by a larger study of drawing, and by the use of scientific 
text-books that should give the practical application of the prin- 
ciples explained.! These studies would prove of great value to 
those (always to be in the majority) who cannot go beyond these 
schools, giving them such a taste for, and so much of a knowledge 
of the manual arts, as would make them more willing and more 
apt to learn them than at present. When it is fully realized that 
the Grammar school should only supply a basis for technical 
learning, whether the latter be acquired in the workshop or in 
the High School, it will not be difficult to find more room for 
drawing and applied science. 

Our idea of the scope of a public school system may seem 
visionary, but not to those who compare the present course of study 
with that of only forty years ago. Led on as we have been from 
the bare design of giving to the poor an elementary education— 
from ideal to ideal, always a little in advance of our attainment, 
we shall not know fully the final goal until we reach it ; and can 
be sure of this only, that Providence has opened in this way a 
means to the universal elevation of the race through a realization 
of its universal brotherhood. So far from being hostile to the 





IWhile writing this paper I have read with much interest a little book by 
Mr, Charles B. Stetson, on ‘Technical Education,” in which the importance 
attached to drawing in the European schools is fully illustrated from official 
documents, governmental reports, etc. See also Gov. Hartranft’s message and 
the report of Supt, Wickersham for 1874. 
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Church, this movement presupposes a State more than welded to the 
Church, even pervaded by its very spirit, as the body by the soul.? 

There remains one, the most prominent feature in a school sys- 
tem, yet to be noticed—the agents and means for enforcing its 
rules. It may be thought indecd that these are only ‘‘ conspicu- 
ous by their absence’’ in ourscheme, for unlike any other locality 
in this country, I believe, we have no officer known as superintend- 
ent, and no means of compelling obedience but the impracticable 
one of stopping the supplies of a section. But here, as in some 
other things, we have ‘‘builded better than we knew,’’ and the germ 
of a most efficient superintendency lies undeveloped in our system. 
By maintaining the right to dismiss, as well as to qualify and confirm 
all teachers, and by placing the oversight of all the schools of a 
section in the hands of its chief teachers, the principals of the 
two grammar schools (for boys and girls respectively), the de- 
sired object, we think, would be effected. Each of the present 
sections contains on an average about 3,000 pupils, certainly 
enough for two superintendents ; and the influence of the high 
schools should accomplish more than one general superintendent, 
even with numerous assistants, in keeping up a universal standard 
of scholarship. The principals, in this case, should, like those of 
the high schools, and other ar smaller institutions than the combined 
schools of a single section, be free from the care of special classes 
of theirown. ‘The close supervision and rapid communication 
with the general board, thus secured, would prevent many depart- 
ures from rules, that now occur simply because they are found im- 
practicable or injurious, as well as practically unenforced, by the 
sectional boards, through whom they are to be administered. 
That such a concentration of supervisory power in the hands of a 
few persons giving all their time, will be better than the present 
accidental division of it between different boards and committees, 
cannot be doubted. 

A summary of what has been offered embraces the following 
points. 

An enlargement of the powers of the local boards. 








1The writer has long thought that the interests of both religious and secular 
instruction would be advanced if the larger part of the energy and expense 
bestowed on Sunday-schools were applied to week-day schools for the youngest 
children, by each religious denomination, 
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The abolition of the distinction between Primary and Second- 
ary schools, by dispensing with examinations of the former and 
equalizing salaries and ratio of pupils to teachers. 

The assignment of teachers to schools in a fixed and reduced 
ratio to the whole attendance, and their apportionment to pupils by 
the principals. 

Admission of all to the High Schools who can pass examina- 
tions held by these schools, and greater extension of their tech- 
nical character. 

Superintendency of the schools of each section by the princi- 
pals of its grammar schools, as chiefs of the sectional system. 

There are many other topics that press on our attention, such 
as the excessive hours of study, particularly for the girls and the 
youngest children, the inadequate provision for colored youth, 
the want of control of the school-fund by those whom the law 
makes the sole controllers of the schools, and others of less im- 
portance. But we have risen from the consideration of systems 
to that of their agents, and the limits of our space forbid a return 
to themes which these govern. Can we close with a higher one, 
proper to our subject, than the ultimate superintendent, the true 
teacher—she (for it is almost everywhere a woman,and by rule, 
always where the salary does not exceed $400) who is aftei all, the 
life and soul of the organization I have traced. The nine and 
twenty gentlemen who spend an afternoon every month in their 
comfortable chairs in the Athenzum building, may flounder and 
blunder over revised codes of study, reports of musical experts, 
and the relative value of composition and geometry in a teacher’s 
mental repertoire; their knowledge of the subject may be no more 
profound than may be expected from manufacturers, merchants, 
and statesmen ; and the promptly communicated result of 
their deliberations may often fail to commend itself to her under- 
standing, yet she goes on her way teaching—by the rules if she 
can, yet never forgetting that her business is to ¢each. Such a one, 
and they be many, magnifies her office. Her reward in the love 
and learning of her pupils, and the interchange with them of 
Christmas and other felicitations, is quite as large a part of her 
compensation as the $108.75, or thereabouts, that every quarter- 
day brings. In fact, in the fear of an unknown ‘discount off,”’ 
the latter may be the least. 
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«‘Gentlemen of the Board of Education,’’ to conclude after the 
manner of a Commencement, a discourse addressed both to you 
and toa larger audience, and greater Board, our chief business is 
to increase the number and the reward of such teachers—teachers 
who will show us, by their persistence in doing right, where our 
rules are wrong, and by their success in teaching how unnecessary 
many of our rules are to such instructors as alone we want, how- 
ever needful they may be to those who are kept ‘‘in position’’ 
by the stays we place around them. Mrs. Jarley’s wax-work 
figures, ceremoni ously brought out and brushed, with the stately 
direction, ‘‘ Wind her up and let her’’—teach (if you please), are 
very funny on the stage; but their living counterparts are quite 
as worthless off it. 

There is but one of the professions that can outrank that of the 
teacher, and they vie with each other, too, unfortunately, in 
inadequacy of compensation. But the Board of Education of the 
City of Philadelphia may esteem itself fortunate that, though it 
cannot command the payment of deserved wages, or wherever 
else its power may be restricted or questioned, it is undisputed in 
ts chief functions—the education and the examination of those 
who shall serve its schools. Our system may be worse than it is, 
but in a body of faithful, capable teachers, will always remain a 
corrective agency. In many lesser plans besides that of creation, 
mankind are prone to seek an automatic system, but a deeper in- 
sight will eventually find all that have vitality to be the method as 
well as the product of unresting intelligence. 


A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 








AFTERMATH. ! 


T is a common fault among writers of a certain order, that 
when they have attained to a recognized excellence in their 

art, they are willing, under cover of their reputation, to produce 
works that are very unworthy of it. It might matter littleenough 
that this were the case, were it not for the insinuation that in 











1 AFTERMATH. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co,, 1873. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
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being once dazzled by some passing brilliancies, our critical eyes 
were effectually closed to any subsequent shortcomings, and, we 
may add, for the annoyance of being called upon to admire what 
has nothing interesting in it but the sign-manual that gives it 
circulation, and to see the honors and sacred privileges that hedge 
in the divinity of authorship sullied with the tricks of charla- 
tanry. If not the product of the present age, this order of men 
grows with a rank virulence in it. They exist on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Quantity seems to be their gauge of success, and 
‘who writes most writes best’’ their principle. Their brains 
teem with ideas as a park with rabbits, which multiply and multi- 
ply again till the world itself soon will not be able to contain the 
volumes that shall be written. The passion of writing, with them, 
seems to grow with its indulgence, and in the end becomes un- 
governable ; a book’s a book—to its author—though there be 
nothing in it. Mr. Henry Kingsley, for instance, who wrote 
such a capital novel as ‘‘ Ravenshoe,’’ must needs produce works 
like ‘* The Hillyars and Burtons,’’ and ‘‘ Hettie.’’ The author 
of ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth’’ must show his mental decline 
by fathering ‘‘A Simpleton.’” Mr. Wilkie Collins should know 
by this time his mysteries seem as harmless to us as the Cock 
Lane ghost. Mrs. Wood, Miss Braddon, ‘‘ Ouida,’’ ‘‘ Rhoda 
Broughton,’’ and composers of that class, are forever springing up 
like the tares among the wheat, and will not be exterminated. Mr. 
Trollope’s mill has produced some excellent wares, but we are 
growing a little tired of the monotonous hum of its machinery. 
The last works of even Mr. Dickens and Lord Lytton were not 
their best, and in spite of ‘* Gareth and Lynette,’’ Mr. Tennyson 
added little but number, in his ‘‘ completion’’ of the Idylls. Mr. 
Lever, it is true, was blessed with the same fecundity, but he to- 
tally changed his style, and ‘‘ That Boy of Norcot’s’’ and ‘‘Charles 
O’Malley,’’ might have been written by different men. For the 
fallings-off of poor Sir Walter, we need enter, I am sure, no plea. 
The vice is no more rare in New than in Old England, whence so 
much that is good comes that we cannot tolerate any literary 
Brummagen. Dr. Holmes’ songs have now lost their usual pert- 
ness. Mrs. Stowe has never recovered from the success of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Mr. Harte writes more bad than good things. 
Mr. Lowell and Mr. Emerson, it may be confessed, are artists too 
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true for such condescensions, but, like true artists, when they 
have nothing to say they say nothing ; and in the meanwhile, we 
are obliged to content ourselves with the mental efforts of such 
men as Mr. Parton, Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Howells, and such 
women as Mrs. Celia Thaxter and Mrs. Helen Hunt, most of 
whom follow the opposite doctrine. 

Without supposing for amoment that Mr. Longfellow has any 
thing in common with this set, we wish that he would not act so 
much like them. In other words, we would be glad to have him 
explain the razson d@’ ctre of this last volume of poems. It can not be 
that he thinks that he had any thing new to say, for he has not said 
it; and it is hardiy possible that he believes that the tones of his 
‘one clear harp,’’ which have echoed so long in our ears, will bear 
continual reverberation. Mr. Longfellow must compose with the 
assurance that whatever he writes will be eagerly read by the peo- 
ple of both hemispheres, in whose hearts he is so safely enthroned 
that no one but himself can dethrone him; and the conscious- 
ness of this fact should make him verycritical. We, for our part, 
have so often seen his kindly face in his charming poems, and, 
we may add, his poetry in his kindly face, that the associations 
therewith are among the last that we would part with. Indeed 
there is no poet of the day so popular. He is translated into as 
many languages as he has translated. He is the most frequently 
read of foreign verse-writers in Germany, for his lines are brim- 
ming with the simplicity and sentiment that the Germans have 
learned to love in their own poets. His charms have long since 
broken down the stiff barriers of English prejudice, and in the first 
cheap edition of standard poets published in England (the 
Chandos Classics) he comes second in order after their own Shaks- 
peare. He is described in the preface as ‘‘ the American writer, 
whose poems are as household words in English homes, and whose 
genius has naturalized him in our land;’’ and his poetical works 
may be bought to-day in London, and are bought, in good clear 
type, for the smallsum of nine-pence. Our chiefest dread, then, in 
reading Aftermath, is that the position which he has acquired among 
us, and which we would protect from even his own assaults, may 
be thus by himself materially affected. For if it be shown that 
the secret which produced the many beautiful poems that gush 
from his heart, with the freshness of sun-shiny April showers 
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from the sky, and whose power over us we ever love to acknow- 
ledge, is indeed no secret, but a ‘‘ knack,’’ and that the sympathy 
and comfort in the gentle rhythmical flow of his verses may be 
served up to order in lines of seven and six ;—if such a dreadful 
revelation is in store for us—then, as Tiny Tim says, ‘‘ God bless 
us, every one.”’ 

The volume is principally made up of the ‘‘ Tales of a Way- 
sideInn.’’ The Spanish Jew, the Poet, the Student, the Theolo- 
gian, the Sicilian, the Musician, are once more seated with the 
landlord around the gleaming fire of the old hostelry. 

“Built in the old Colonial day 
When men lived in a grander way 
With ampler hospitality ; 
A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall 
Now somewhat fallen to decay 
With weather-stains upon the wall. 
And stairways, worn, and crazy doors, 
And creaking and uneven floors, 
And chimneys huge, and tiled and tall,” 
as it is described in the original. They tell their stories in turns 
as they did before, but they are not as well worth telling, nor are 
they as well told. The Spanish Jew begins, and his mind 1s still 
running upon the ‘‘ inevitableness of death.’’ His tale is called 
‘* Azrael,’’ and glides along in smooth pentameters : 
** King Solomon before his palace gate 
At evening, on the pavement tessellate 
Was walking with a stranger from the East, 
Arrayed in rich attire as for a feast, 
The mighty Runjeet-Sing, a learned man, 
And Rajah of the realm of Hindostan,.” 
To them appears the Death-Angel Azrael, and the ‘‘learned man 
and Rajah,’’ alarmed, wishes to escape, and in his fear cries to 
Solomon : 
“O King, thou hast dominion o’er the wind, 
Bid it arise and bear me hence to Ind,” 


The king grants his request and he is whirled away, when 
“Said the Angel, smiling: “If this man 
Be Rajah Runjeet-Sing of Hindos' n, 
Thou hast done well in listening to his prayer; 
I was upon my way to seek him there.” 
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The poet’s tale is one of the finest, and least of all suggests any 
previous composition of theauthor. It is called ‘‘ Charlemagne,’’ 
and describes with much power the advance of the great Emperor 
and his mighty army over the plains of Lombardy, and the awe 
which 
Olger the Dane, and Desiderio, 
King of the Lombards,” 
felt in the mere prospect of his coming. When at last the ‘‘ in- 
numerable multitude,’’ ‘‘the Paladius of France,’’ 
“The Bishops, and the Abbots, and the Priests 
Of the imperial chapel and the Counts” 
had drawn in sight, there game 
«A light more terrible than any darkness; 
And Charlemagne appeared ;—a Man of Iron! 
“His helmet was of iron, and his gloves 
Of iron, and his breast-plate and his greaves 
And tassets were of iron, and his shield, 
In his left hand he held an iron spear, 
In his right hand his sword invincible. 
The horse he rode on had the strength of iron, 
And color of iron. 
* * # * x 
“This at a single glance Olger the Dane 
Saw from the tower, and turning to the king 
Exclaimed in haste: “ Behold! this is the man 
You looked for with such eagerness!” and then 
Fell as one dead at Desideria’s feet.”’ 


‘‘Emma and Eginhard”’ is a pleasantly written story, and differs 
chiefly from the other poems of Mr. Longfellow, in pointing a 
moral with more of worldly wisdom in it than spiritual. The 
Theologian’s tale suggests its author’s style in every line. It is 
in hexameters which are made so familiar to us in ‘‘ Evangeline’’ 
and ‘‘ Miles Standish,’’ but it only painfully reminds us of these 
two poems by its inferiority to them. Compare the passage in 
“ Elizabeth,’ — 

“‘ arry awhile behind, for I have something to tell thee, 

Not to be spoken lightly, nor in the presence of others ; 


Them it concerneth not, only thee and me it concerneth. 
x # * * x * 


“T will no longer conceal what is laid upon me to tell thee; 
I have received from the Lord a charge to love thee, John Estaugh’— 
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with the passage in ‘‘Miles Standish,’’ in which John Alden is plead- 

ing the cause of his captain to Priscilla. She coyly implies that 

she is otherwise interested, in her spirited answer, 

“This is the way with you men: You don’t understand us, you cannot. 
When you have made up your minds after thinking of this one and that one, 
Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one with another, 

Then you make known your desire, with abrupt and sudden avowal, 

And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps that a woman 

Does not respond at once to a love that she never suspected, 

Does not attain at a bound the height to which you have been climbing, 

This is not right nor just: for surely a woman’s affection 

Is not a thing to be asked for, and had for only the asking. 

When one is truly in love, one not only says it, but shows it. 

Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed that he loved me, 

Even this Captain of yours—who knows ?—at last might have won me, 

Old and rough as he is; but now it never can happen.” 

And as the stupid fellow continues to urge his friend’s suit, 
“Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?’” 

‘The Monk of Cassal-Maggiore’’ is perhaps the best thing in 
the book, and is full of vivacity. It is in the flowing metre of 
“Don Juan,’’ which the poet uses before in ‘‘ The Birds of Kil- 
lingworth,’’ and rolls along with much more smoothness than we 
always find in Mr. Longfellow’s verses. ‘‘The Rhyme of Sir 
Christopher’’ is a quaint little poem, ‘‘sémp/ex munditits,”’ and re- 
calls Chaucer’s dry, simple manner of narration. 

The last part of the book is devoted to ‘‘ Birds of Passage,’’ and 
here Mr. Longfellow’s characteristics are very conspicuous. But 
they do not appear to most advantage, for, as we have said before, 
there is nothing very new in these poems, and each one as we read 
it seems to be a hasty moulding of an idea that was not needed in 
making up some other poem, now grown old in our memories from 
constant repetition. That Mr. Longfellow recognizes all this is 
finally discovered as we turn to alittle poem in the last page of the 
book which has been hid away there out of its proper place in 
the volume. It is a preface in itself, and should be at the begin- 
ning of the collection to which it gives the names, but the 
author artfully keeps it to the last, that he may entrap us into an 
expression of the ideas he seems to anticipate, and then destroy us 
by denoting his entire agreement with them. 

He thus musically endeavors to disarm criticism : 
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When the summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
And the dry leaves strew the path; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow 
And gather in the aftermath. 
Not the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 
Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 
In the silence and the gloom.” 
That he has not yet explained the worth of the aftercrop, and 
whether good harvesters, unless they be some needy Ruths, would 
care to gather in what they will not know where to house when it 
is gathered, we will not dwell upon. Mr. Longfellow’s sincere 
modesty, which is evidenced in this, as in all his volumes, reproves 
us not a little, we must confess, for the dissatisfaction which we 
have ventured to express for these last productions of his genius. 
But we are sure that Mr. Longfellow himself will be the first to 
acknowledge that it is the test of a true artist that, with the de- 
velopment of his powers, should grow his ideal toward the purity 
of perfection, and with the growth of his ideal, an almost morbid 
unwillingness to give existence to anything that does not approach 
as near as possible to it. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WorLD. By Edward Clodd, F. R.A. S. 
_ The hope which the author very modestly expresses that his 
little book may interest an older class of readers than those for 
whom it was intended, is not doomed to disappointment. Very 
few will put it down without caring to make him the acknowledg- 
ment of having read it with pleasure and of being satisfied with its 
judicious method. In their eyes it will have the merit of showing 
what education means under the control of a more liberal idea. 
True, it is no more thana hint of what the future is to bring about 
in the way of change. But this is certain, that studies that have 
been retained on account of their supposed disciplinary virtue will 
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be rejected for others of immense practical importance. It is an 
honest owning of the claim that science makes upon the responsi- 
bility of those who have in training the minds that are to pass 
finally upon questions to which the present owes the simple duty 
of investigation. What we know is after all so much of what we 
are that the value of a single ascertained fact cannot be exagge- 
rated. Knowledge is not only power, it is tolerance, virtue, charity. 
It apprehends the end of life. It comprehends the whole of char- 
acter. 


PorTER & Coates, of this city, have become the publishers of 
Dean Stanley’s volume of Sermons and Travels in the East (pp. 
272, with maps and plans.) These sermons were preached and 
the accompanying sketches were written while the Dean was ac- 
companying the heir-apparent to the English throne on his Eastern 
tour. The brevity of the discourses fully confirms what we are 
told of the Prince’s dislike of long speeches ; the longest do not 
fill twelve pages. Of course, in ten minute sermons there can be 
—as a rule—no great display of the various gifts that mark the 
great preacher. ‘These, however, have the merit of fastening the 
discourse to some local association, and using it with fine skill and 
literary grace. Thus at Damascus Paul’sconversion is made vivid 
and real by tracing in a few graphic allusions the city itself and 
its place in history. 

The sketches of locality which fill nearly half the book, are of 
course not so elaborate and brilliant as the masterly pictures drawn 
by the same hand in his Sinai and Palestine, and partly reproduced 
in his History of the Jewish Church. The finest of them—we 
think—is the description of Patmos, in connection with the re- 
production of its weird and rugged scenery in that most glorious 
of all prophetic visions, the Apocalypse. In this, as in all these 
sketches, there are hints that would be of the utmost value to any 
preacher competent to make use of them. 

The general tone of the book is good, wholesome and unprofes- 
sional—yet it is not the highest tone. In the Broad Church 
party of the Anglican Church, two different spirits are striving 


for the mastery, just as in the Broad Church party of the seven- | 


teenth century, the Cambridge Platonists. ‘The best of the two, 
that which stands farthest above ‘‘ the spirit of the age,’’ is not 
that which we find in Dean Stanley. . Here is a man who has 
come to a good understanding with his own times, whose most 
intense enthusiasms are for secondary matters of church politics 
and comprehension—a man who wears soft clothing and dwells in 
king’s houses. He is the Tillotson of the party, and may, like 
Tillotson, lead it into a new era of vapid, unearnest latitudina- 
rianism. The question of its future is this: can it carry with it 
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the moral earnestness of the Evangelical party in putting off their 
exclusiveness, as Whitchcote wished the Platonists to retain all 
the earnestness of the Puritans,while advancing to a broader and 
more human theology. 








LoMBARD STREET: A description of the Money Market. By 
Walter Bagehot. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
1873, pp- 359, cloth. For sale by Smith, English & Co. 

This book may be called, in the best sense of the words, a book 
of one idea. Its multiplicity of illustration and of reasoning con- 
verges to one point—that the Bank of England, the depository 
of the specie reserve of the country, should keep in its vaults a 
large and determinate proportion of that reserve, and should lend it 
freely upon all valid securities, in times of commercial distress 
and alarm. This amounts, under the peculiar system of England, 
to a positive duty on the part of the bank. In his own lucid sen- 
tences, but too much in detail to bear quotation, Mr. Bagehot 
explains the functions of that great corporation whose wealth and 
credit have passed into a proverb. The explanation of its an- 
omalous position, like that of most anomalies, is historical. We 
will resume in a few words the author’s doctrine. 

The Bank of England, as readers of Macaulay will remember, 
was founded under William III. The credit of the government 
wes low, and it wished to borrow £1,200,000 at what was then 
considered the moderate rate of eight per cent. To induce the 
public to lend on these terms, the subscribers to the loan were in- 
corporated under the name of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, and received three most important privileges : 
tst. The possession of the government balances; 2d. Limited 
liability, of which, until very lately, its shareholders had a monopo- 
ly; 3d. The monopoly of joint-stock banking. Of late years 
these latter advantages are shared with many smaller banks; the 
second by statute, the third by an unforeseen construction of the 
common law. But for over 150 years, the government made it 
practically impossible for any other corporation to compete with 
the Bank of England. The services, political and pecuniary, by 
which this primacy was secured, are a matter of history. The 
Whig merchants helped the Whig ministers, and were rewarded with 
exclusive privileges which made their corporate name synonymous 
with the credit of the State. This relationship still continues, 
and marks out the bank as the centre of the financial system. It 
stands toward other banks as they stand toward their own deposi- 
tors. The uninvested surplus of the immense sums committed to 
their keeping is left by them in the Bank of England. Thus it 
has charge not only of the balance required by law to meef the 
demands of its own depositors, but of the reserve fund of the 
nation, Should this fund be employed according to ordinary 
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banking rules, the actual sum available in case of a panic falls far 
below what should be kept, and what under any other system will 
be kept, to meet those seasons of terror and collapse. A panic is 
bred of universal distrust, of the feeling that no security, however 
good, can be immediately converted into money. Tet it be 
known that the bank has an immense sum in its vaults and that it 
will lend to the last penny upon every good collateral, and the 
storm will never gather. ‘This the bank, from obvious motives of 
self-interest, has not done ; this it must do, if the credit system 
of England is to repose upon a firm bases. 

Such is Mr. Bagehot’s theory, the sdee mure of his book, urged 
with a clearness, a copious illustration, a command of facts and 
of language which recall the wealth of nations. In the course of 
his argument he ranges over the whole of that vast financial or- 
ganization whose centre is in London and whose power reaches to 
the ends of the earth. The Joint Stock Banks, the Private Banks, 
the Bill-brokers each have a chapter of their own. Seasons of 
dullness and depression are explained, and seasons of prosperity 
and excitement. In the following extract, the author assigns a 
reason for ‘‘ the increasingly democratic structure of English com- 
merce”’ : 

‘*English trade is carried on upon borrowed capital to an ex- 
tent of which few foreigners have an idea, and none of our an- 
cestors could have conceived. Inevery district small traders have 
arisen, who ‘discount their bills’ largely, and with the capital so 
borrowed, harass and press upon, if they do not eradicate, the 
old capitalist. The new trader has obviously an immense advant- 
age in the struggle of trade. If a merchant have £50,000, all his 
own, to gain ten percent. on it, he must make £5,000 a year, 
and must charge for his goods accordingly ; but if another has 
only £10,000 and borrows £40,000 by discounts (no extreme 
instance in our modern trade), he has the same capital of £50,000 
to use, and can sell much cheaper. If the rate at which he bor- 
rows be 5 per cent., he will have to pay £2,000 a year ; and if, 
like the old trader, he make £5,000 a year, he will still, after 
paying his interest, obtain £3,000 a year, or 30 per cent. on his 
own £10,000. As most merchants are content with much less 
than 30 per cent., he will be able, if he wishes, to forego some of 
that profit, lower the price of the commodity and drive the old 
fashioned trader—the man who trades on his own capital—out of 
the market. In modern English business, owing to the certain- 
ty of obtaining loans ondiscount of bills, or otherwise, at a moder- 
ate rate of interest, there is a steady bounty on trading with 
borrowed capital, and a constant discouragement to confine your 
self solely or mainly to your own capital.”’ 

We commend Mr. Bagehot’s book to all institutions in which 
Political Economy is studied. Nowhere else will they find so 
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clear, so succinct, and so attractive an account of the complicated 
world of Lombard Street. 


THe Pores or CHARLES FENNO HorrMan. Collected and edited 
by his nephew, Edward Fenno Hoffman. Philadelphia: Por- 
ter & Coates. 1873. 

Ina modest and affectionate preface, the best of its kind we have 
seen this long time, his nephew offers again to the public, after an 
obscurity of twenty-five years, the poems of Charles Fenno Hoffman. 
They give evidence of a mind in the highest degree musical. Much 
poetry deeper and stronger has been written. Perhaps the author 
was too bright and versatile to attain his full excellence by labor. 
But he has couched fine though spontaneous sentiment in finished 
verse. Wine, woman and song, friendship, chivalry and devotion, 
after the manner of Moore, come warm from his heart ; not in a 
style didactic, but in lyrics as much music as they are poetry. It 
is the temper which, when the two were never separated, inspired 
minnesingers and troubadours. ‘I'wo stanzas from ‘‘ The Hunt is 
Up”’ show unusual merit of versification : 

“The hunt is up— 

The merry woodland shout, 

That rung these echoing glades about, 
An hour agone, 

Hath swept beyond the eastern hills, 
Where, pale and lone, 

The moon her mystic circle fills ; 
Awhile across her slowly reddening disk, 

The dusky larch, 

As if to pierce the blue o’erhanging arch, 
Lifts its tall obelisk.” 


*¢ And now from thicket dark, 
And now from mist-wreathed river 
The fire-fly’s spark 
Will fitful quiver, 
And bubbles round the lily’s cup 
From lurking trout come coursing up, 
Where stoops the wading fawn to drink : 
While scared by step so near, 
Uprising from the sedgy brink 
The clanging bittern’s cry will sink 
Upon the hunter’s ear ; 
Who, startled from his early sleep, 
Lists for some sound approaching nigher— 
Half-dreaming, lists—then turns to heap 
Another fagot on his fire, 
And then again, in dreams renewed, 
Pursues his quarry through the wood.” 


There is one most excellent reason for reading these poems 
and taking a genuine pleasurein them. They were written when 
American literature was fighting its way into existence, and when 
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there was small encouragement for one in this country to try his 
fate in the career of letters. Irving, Bryant and Longfellow had 
somewhat of courage in standing up before the world as Trans- 
atlantic writers, and if not their equal, it is a fact all the same that 
the author of the book before us was one of them, asa kindly and 
eulogistic letter from Bryant to the editor testifies. 


THE Fair Gop; or, THe Last or THE Tzins. A tale of the Con- 
quest of Mexico. By Lew Wallace. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood 
& Co. 1873. 

The chief divinity in the Aztec mythology was Quetzal, or the 
Fair God. For some reason he departed from among his people, 
leaving the promise that he would one day return. In Cortez and 
his fair-faced followers, the Aztecs saw the promise fulfilled, and 
this connection of the religious tradition with the conquest is here 
woven into an historical tale. 

A book whose principal characters stagger under such names as 
Guatamozin, Iztlitl, Cuitlahua, who draw on all occasions the ter- 
rible maquahuitl, and who worship Huitzilopotchli, attired in the 
tilmatl or national dress-coat, cannot be counted on for family 
entertainment; but the single reader will derive from it much 
accurate and interesting information. He will enjoy a vivid and, 
as reference to Prescott will verify, a correct picture of the Azte- 
can civilization. The manners, religion and history of this extra- 
ordinary race, thrown into an almost continuous conversation, 
present the added charms of fiction. In these respects the merits 
of the book are very great. But it issimply astory. There is no 
study of character, and we rise up from it more with the feeling of 
those who have listened to the tales of a traveler than of those who 
have been moved by the contemplation of great men and women. 
As might be expected from one of his profession, General Wallace 
is strongest in battle and in men. The capture of Montezuma by 
Senor Hernan, the conspiracy to free him while worshiping in the 
temple, the battle of the Noche Triste, are powerful and life-like. 
Had the author confined himself to such scenes he would have in- 
dividualized the book. But either deeply convinced that he is a 
lover of nature and has a nature for love, or desirous to show that 
he can write finely in any vein, he has given us much like this, 
page 71: ‘* The air was soft, balmy, and pleasant, and the illumi- 
nation mellowed as if the morning were shut out by curtains of 
gossamer tinted with roses and gold.’’ Page 163: ‘‘ Nenetzin’s 
face * * * he thought outshone the lamplight, the flowers, 
and everything most beautiful about his path; her eyes were as 
stars, rivalling the insensate ones in the mead above him.'’ 120: 
‘* So their past lives had vanished like two summer clouds, borne 
away by a soft south wind.’’ In places like these, O for the swing 
of the maquahuitl and the sound of attabals and conchs! 
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The Aztecs built their temples as did the Incas in Peru, and as 
Nebuchadnezzar built his hanging gardens, in rising terraces. 
The author seems to send his characters up and down these for the 
especial purpose of using the word ‘‘clomb.’’ Another affecta- 
tion is the placing of the verb at the beginning of the sentence: 
‘*eursed he theinfidels, prayed he the return of Cortez.’’ General 
Wallace has certainly achieved what few men do: a success out- 
side of his calling. But the great American novel has yet to be 
written. In expressing our regret that he has not made a theme 
hitherto untouched and so suited to his power, more short and 
homogeneous, we hope that our estimate of the work as highly in- 
teresting and accurate, will not be overlooked. 
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WILDE’s SUMMER ROSE; or, THE LAMENT OF THE CAPTIVE. An 
authentic account of the origin, mystery and explanation of 
Hon. R. H. Wilde’s alleged plagiarism. By Anthony Barclay, 
Esq. Savannah. 1871. 

In this handsome volume the Georgia Historical Society per- 
petuates Mr. Wilde’s poem, entitled The Summer Rose, and the 
literary war that followed its publication. The former, without 
needing it, deserves the compliment which cannot be said of the 
latter. It was carried on in newspaper English—and Irish—of 
1834: favete linguis. The poem was published in the year 1815, 
sometime after it was written, without Mr. Wilde’s knowledge, 
and quite contrary to his wishes. On account of his reticence, it 
became to some extent filius nullius, and perhaps this encouraged 
the claim to its authorship, made in 1834 for O’ Kelly, occasionally 
referred to in the narrative as ‘‘the Swan of Killarney,’’ ‘the 
far-famed author of the curse of Doneraile,’’ etc. Merely to add 
to the mystification of certain of his friends, Mr. Barclay, of Sa- 
vannah, translated the Summer Rose into Greek, and passed it off 
as a fragment of Alcaeus. This got into print in the year 1835, 
and the vigor of the war was renewed by the champions of O’ Kelly 
and Alcaeus, Mr. Wilde receiving a Benjamin’s share of blows. 
The claims of Alcaeus were first put to rest by the late Horace 
Binney, who showed that the Greek of the ode in question was of 
a much later period, and the whole matter, by the confession 
of Mr. Barclay, that he himself had written it. He now 
comes forward as the historian of the affair, and surely no one 
knows more about’ this tempest in a tea-pot. But in this review 
of a review we ought not to forget the subject of both. The poem 
is beautifully simple, natural and touching, and deserves all its 
popularity. To prove him capable of writing it, Mr. Barclay 
gives other specimens of Mr. Wilde’s powers. These are the 
most damaging features of the case, and will convince the reader 
that the author of the Summer Rose occupies among poets the 
place of single-speech Hamilton among orators. 












